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{interests where it exists. As we have said, in! 
'y ut CY. | other words, the standards of morals and artist- 
! 


feeling are alike low, where self-interest would| ; 





SATURD. iY, MARCH 4, 1854. , much that, under different externals, would be | 


E resume our consideration of the “Rem, si possis recte; si non, quocunque modo, 
architect’s responsibilities and rem,” 
duties. We have shown that it) What, then, is the architect to do? At the 
would be politic for the public to’ present moment, as we have held, he stands 
4 review the question of remune- legally and morally accountable to the fall 
ration: but at present an employer might extent; that is, legally so, wherever, by com- 
rightly enough say,—if such work cannot be mission or omission, his untrammelled designs or 
performed for the stated rate, it is for you, the directions have been concerned; morally so 
architect, to decline the engagement. Here, during every hour that he allows the prevalence 
however, we should be led to speak of the of an opinion as to his performance of duties 
propriety of some movement in the general which he either cannot, or is not prepared to 
profession, and of the position of the societies undertake. Meanwhile, such moral responsi- 
representing it,—all which would require a bility is absolute: it must rest with the indi- 
distinct article. vidual to know what is possible. To show that 
Pursuing the question of the architect’s the employer never would compensate for that 
proper position under existing circumstances— responsibility might be easy. Thus:—Are an 
and which it is important to have a right appre-  architect’s travelling expenses defrayed im 
hension of—we fall in with the comparison often the full extent necessary in many cases? 





made, with the duties of the general of an army, Would the architect of a palace of the Legis-| 


—lately revived at the Institute of Architects lature be allowed a clerk of works in every 
by Mr. Inman, on the oceasion of the presenta- court of the vast pile of buildings; or must a 
tion of a book by the Earl de Grey, on the Visconti, or a Wren, charged with the rebuild-| 
character of the Duke of Wellington. ing of a whole city, be responsible for the 

In the case of the army, we suppose that leakage of every water-pipe and tap therein. 


knowledge of special branches of the service is | In short, where absolute de pendence cannot be | 


possessed by heads of the departments, rather placed upon integrity and fair dealing in con- 
than by the commander. We can comprehend tractors, is there any step short of a clerk| 
the necessity which there may be, for a general of works over each workman? ‘The architect 
to collect opinions as to the effective use of is not employed as a tradesman to take 
each arm of the service ; and we suppose all risk, the chance of which can be moneyed 


questions such as the siege and defence of out in an estimate: he is employed because | 


fortified places, the passage of rivers, the range his entire disconnection from ordinary com- 
of artillery, and the supply of provisions, are mercial dealings—in a word, his professional 


entirely subject to the opinion as well as character—is supposed to place him above every | 


immediate control of the respective heads of consideration that might interfere with the | 
departments. Yet, the general of an army design and selection of the best means of carry- | 
appears to possess a certain wide knowledge, or ing out the objects—in accordance with the | 
a capability of judging from general principles, | principles of his art and science. Without the | 
—a power of combining and reasoning upon proprietor is prepared to accord confidence that | 
the opinions of others, and an energy in action— the architect will do his best—not holding him 
which together are better calculated to bring in the position of an insurer; without he re- 


about fortunate results than the knowledge cognise that no architect of principle and| 


possessed by any of the subordinates. This knowledge will incur unnecessary risk, he had 
faculty of the mind is often misconstrued : the better seek those whose business it is to consider | 
possessor of it is called superficial, and even such chances when estimating. That there would | 


ignorant, yet not rightly so. The faculty is one be some of the public who would hastily pursue | 


that might well demand further examination. this reasoning to the conclusion, that nothing is 
As regards the business of an architect it might gained by separating the functions of the! 
have @ special value. Whatever the fear of architect ‘and the builder, we apprehended at | 
such imputations as we have alluded to (and we the threshold of the inquiry. Those who are 
shall not be thought to modify anything we have not convinced of the existence of the high pro- 
ever uttered as to the value of particular know- fessional principle, would no doubt do so: 


ledge), perhaps the most valuable of all qualifi- those who do recognise it, would hold it a} 


seem concerned. Practically, the world excuse s| 


swindling or robbery. The maxim still is, | 


Some years ago we were enabled to lay 
i ‘fore our readers, a copy of a letter which 

architect had drawn up, and which he 
had addressed to his elients in some cases, with 
| a view of defining the architeet’s position. One 
fits stipulations was to this effeet :—“ Fourth : 
The architect is wot employed as an operative 
builder or clerk of the works. It must be 
clearly understood that his cecasional visits and 
| working drawings can only have reference to 
architectural accuracy, and the liberal fulfilment 
of the leading articles of the specification, as 
| aflecting construction generally. If the builder, 


,| his foreman, or operatives be careless, and a 


competent elerk of the works be not engaged, 
roofs may leak, plumbing may partially fail, 
plastering may crack or become discoloured, 
drains may yield offensive odours, joinery may 


| Shrink, chimneys may return their smoke— 


indeed, the latter nuisance may oceur in spite 
of all preeaution—and many other evils may 
show themselves, without necessarily impugning 
the character of the architect, or in the least 
affecting the general stability of the structure. 
|The most trying annoyances may originate in 
the most trifling defects of workmanshi), and 
nothing short of a vigilant clerk of the works, 
exclusively employed “without intermission, can 
insure perfection in matters of constructive 
detail. The architect will see to the remedy of 
defect in workmanship or material, but he is 
not blameable for the appearance of an 
defect.” When we printed the document in 
|which this occurred, we received several com- 
munications quite dissenting from the view 
taken by Mr. Wightwick, and showing the loss 
to which the profession would at once be sub- 
jected by such a protest being made general. 
We have already admitted the difficulty in 
which the profession would be placed, until 
more accurate views were prevalent as to the 
| mode i in whieh the architect can best serve the 
|public. The only fault, however, that we have 
to find with the wording of the paragraph is, 
that it may, perhaps, leave doubtful whether 
ithe architect would not be tad:fferent to certain 
|important matters. Indeed, it will be seen that 
to have the force intended, it should go some- 
= further ; for who, after the case of Ivimey 
Elliott, would give a pledge as to infal- 
ible remedy for a defect, under the disadvan- 
tages we alluded to; or who, in the case of a 
large building, would hold himself necessarily 
| chargeable with expense arising from detects, 
even where there had been a vigilant clerk of 
| the works? From an unprincipled person de- 
| termine “d to cheat, practically there is no com- 
| plete safeguard. Therefore, the necessity, uni- 
versally, of some such course as that referred to 


cations is the power rightly to use and direct sufficient safeguard, and also that no other | here, seems to be established. 


the knowledge of others. Of course, as we say, position could the architect assume with justice 
liability to the public. But first let us inquire 


this power cannot be possessed except byonehim- to himself. 
self having a large store of varied acquireme nts.| We have, indeed, nothing but the strongest 


We have still a few words to say about the 


into the special question of shoring. We cannot 


Now, were the practical architect in the ideal condemnation to make of what is too common, jaltogether agree with those who consider the 


position in which some would seem to regard namely, want of definite explanation on the 
him, the parallel would be complete. But, | part of the architect. Much less should be left | 
unfortunately, the architect cannot readily con- to verbal direction, or to be furnished during | 
sult subordinates. ‘These are, too often, men (fhe progress of the works, than is generally the | 
narrow minded, and ignorant of the most ordi- case. The difficulty, however, is as to the| 
nary matters beyond “their special calling, and wecessary later directions, which, as in old | 
even of the principles and the best modes of buildings, could hardly be otherwise than nu-| 
practice in their own departments. Asking | merous and understood from the first to be | 
the opinion of such men is interpreted into necessary. There is no course in these circum- 
general ignorance : an idea of little consequence, stances, but the association, with the architect, of | 
were it not suggestive to them of attempts at a builder who can apprehend principles as well| 
fraud, all of which are not necessarily dis- as direct practice, and to leave to him, as in 
covered. ‘I'o some contractors, the work from France, the orzus of refusing to execute what he 
the first presents itself as a thing to be got might be unable to carry out; and that this is 
through with the least possible trouble and the equitable principle appears from the fact, 
expense; and the scheming from the date of that accident may arise after every _ properly | 
the first brick laid, as to enumeration of extras, recognised duty of the architect has been per- | 
puts in a position of antagonism those who formed. Any reasoning as to the office of the 
should cordia'ly work together for the general builder not involving knowledge of principles, it 
result. We fear few builders sufficiently appre- or more than manual skill, would thus fall to 
ciate the proper professional regard for their, the ground. | 


jarchitect is not coneerned with this. Shoring 


ean hardly be regarded as of the nature of a 
tool or mechanical contrivance, in the same light 
as common scaffolding, or tackle, or horse and 
eart. It clearly requires design. No general 
assertion as to its being always out of the 
field of an architect’s business can be ad- 
mitted, and for certain simple reasons: for 
| example, it may be ‘he work—the whole work— 
which the architect was consulted about. When 


la house re quires shoring up as a preliminary 


measure, is the architect to say, —Shoring is 


| what I do not attend to, and know noth ng 


about; go to a builder, and come to me «'ter- 


wards ? He would be simply refusing to exercise 


his knowledge, and protect his proposing elie: ’ 
Again—and still keeping away from the e 


adjoining buildings—shoring magtt Ach pn 


o the building itself under the ; Siow ee bie 


Where an ordinary shop-front hAgy pte 
the fabric might be perman 
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sadly-designed shoring. As just now said, |jurious to the building. Nay, if “ R. K.” had 
shoring is necessarily one of the things requiring | alluded to the “scaffold-pole,” “ insecurely 
special design. Can an ordinary house-scaffold be | wedged or tied” (we quote the words of “ A.B.”), 
really, on mature consideration, placed in the|we suppose that his admission of a duty on the 
same class? Even in the case of an existing! part of the architect to point this out, would not 
party-wall to be retained, one of our correspond- | have been exactly as apprehended by “ A. B.” 
ents, who says that an architect should look | The architect could have no professional duty in 
after everything that he receives a per-centage | such a matter, and could “ insist” on nothing in 
upon, would have reason were he to argue that relation to it; but he would have a duty as a 
the building owner’s property therein would | good citizen, and as a man, and this is what we 
make it the architect’s duty to see to the preser- ‘think must have been intended by “R. K.” 
vation, by properly designing and superintending| The idea that an architect may be held liable, 
the shoring. Even where the adjoining building | from the fact of his possession of power of dis- 
had not the party-wall, but its own external | missing the builder, or stopping the progress of 
wall, and in which case we might suppose | the works,—that consequently it is his duty to 
an argument that the adjoining owner was foresee all accidents, seems to be answered by 
in strict justice, if not in ordinary law, saying that nothing of sufficient importance 
bound to maintain his premises without liability would probably have occurred to forewarn him. 
to others from the shallowness of his own! The provision is’ of too much importance to the 
foundations ; and where if so, neither the archi- | employer to be given up. 

tect nor his employer might have deemed it} The conclusion then to which we come is, 
right to go out of their way to seek liabili-| that the architect should hold himself respon- 
ties; the case as to the duty of the’ sible to his client, both legally and morally, in 
architect would practically have to be reasoned all matters in the design and specification, and 
out in the same way. The building owner | that he should give such directions and inspec- 
could not invariably act on the clause which | tion as may allow of the full performance of the 
is recommended by “R. K.” and which contract; but that he should at the outset dis- 
we know is generally adopted in specifications, | claim the responsibility for accidents and defects 
and leave the builder liable, and unadvised as to | in the mere execution of his designs. As Hook 





the maintenance of adjoining buildings. For,|}used to say,—‘ Wrong never comes right ;” 
in effect we said, that experience of shoring | and it would be better to suffer some immediate 
operations in London, and the skill of the | loss of professional employment, than to accept 
builders in that description of work, blinds | those serious responsibilities which the public 
us to the fact of the almost entire absence | will now attach to the architect, in the absence 
of such skill in the country. It is not many/of a disclaimer of duties which no mind can 
months since the principal builder in one of the | compass without the danger which has followed 
largest towns in the kingdom, placed the head of | in some melancholy instances. Certain we are, 
a raking shore toa sinking wall, in a hole cut in| that the interests both of society and of archi- 
the brickwork, instead of against an interposed | tects, would gain by the course we have tried 
plank needled thereto. We have ourselves seen | to suggest. As it is, the labours of the artist 
the foot of the shore cut at an oblique angle to} can be but half achieved, and in the department 
the raking line, and that by clever country!of interior decoration and “ practical art,’— 
carpenters. Therefore those who say that an essential objects in the building are quite 
architect is always guilty of an “ impertinence » | omitted. Surely the Institute, on the hint 
when he looks after shoring, should not view the | which has been supplied, could devise some 
country practice with the light of learned dis-| statement or form of letter, which would put 
quisition as to this mode or that, by the witnesses | the matter on a right footing. There would be 
at the inquest after the accident in the Strand. | obvious advantage in the individual’s presenting 
It might be said that in such cases as we have | what had been decided upon by the general body 
referred to, all objects would be obtained were | of architects. 
the architect to point out the right mode merely | The question of responsibility to the public 
as a matter of courtesy,—that is, that he might | for accidents, cou/d not, we suppose, be thrown 
be able to disclaim the legal liability. Yet, on | upon the builder, should the evidence show that 
the other hand, it might be to the employer’s|the design, or the directions of the architect 
interest to prevent any disinclination to tender | were clearly the cause of the disaster. In the 
for the work, or delay in execution from what-|course of the execution, so much, however, 
ever cause, or the possibility of an action against | depends immediately upon the builder—so many 
himself even unjustly brought. In all such | disasters may arise in spite of the most precise 
cases, then, is the proprietor’s professional | directions,—that we hold the clause suggested— 
adviser to say, “Shoring is not my business: | as to the contractor’s taking “all risk of injury 
it would be an ‘impertinence ’ for any one but | to life or limb, arising out of his performance of 
a builder to interfere with it ” the work” —as perfectly fair, andthe requisite and 
The argument that the architect is paid | only true safeguard for the proper parties. With 
& per-centage upon the cost of shoring is|such a clause, we agree with our correspondent, 
not that which weighs with us. He is paid,|that there would be no fear that juries would do 
in fact, a per-centage upon the cost of cords|otherwise than “put the saddle on the right 
and buckets (and carting at least is a very|horse.” In a new construction, accident would 
large item): is he to make a show of per-| generally be traceable to some defect in the 
forming some sort of work in connection with | design: where old works were largely concerned, 
such matters? He has to protect the interests | it would without much greater chance of mis- 
of his employer in all things which are reason-|take be laid to the charge of the builder. 
able: his remuneration is upon the general cost | Evidence to convict may not be forthcoming in 
of the works ; and into the refinements of reason- | some cases, or may be contradictory: but. to 
ing which suggest themselves to some, from the | punish the innocent man rather than none, is 
existence of a system to which we have admitted | surely neither the principle of English law, nor 
there are objections, we are not now pre- true justice. The reasonings of certain organs of 
pared to enter. The difference of per-centage | public opinion, is like that of the debilitated 
by a mere change of materials, as from deal to | cousin in “ Bleak House :’—“ Hasn’t a doubt— 
oak, would equally show the inconsistencies of | zample—far better hang wrong fler, than no fler.” 
the aymem. But that the interests of adjoining owners 
We believe the architect is not called upon, | and of the public each require independent. re- 
and that he has even no right, to interfere with | presentation is conceded, and the Legislature has 
the mode in which a ladder is fixed, or in which | endeavoured to provide for this. But we shall 
a block of stone is run up with a pulley, sup-| not ascribe to any district surveyor neglect of 
posing these operations are not obviously in-} duty, where the cause of accident is rather to 











be found in the inadequate provisions and inde- 
finite wording of the Buildings’ Act. That two 
different opinions may be supported as to the 
intention of the words “shore up and underpin 
with brickwork,” was apparent from the corre- 
spondence in the 7imes. How is the district sur- 
veyor to be present during every excavation, if 
the Act allows the builder to defer notice till the 
time of laying bricks ? Clearly, notice should be 
required to be sent at each commencement, and 
at each resumption of work. Can the district 
surveyor look down from the level of Asmodeus 
in his flight, and test the sufficiency of perished 
setting of every chimney-pot? But with the 
experience which there has been as to the Act, 
a form of words might be adopted better caleu- 
lated to protect the public. The hands of the 
district surveyors require strengthening, and 
readier means must be given for enforcing 
awards. 

As regards the accident in the Strand, that 
“nobody” was “in fault” there, we never 
asserted. But who in such cases can authori- 
tatively say at what exact point “ reasonable 
precautions ” end, and unjustifiable expenditure 
would begin? It is before all things, and im- 
mensely, the duty of the architect to consider 
possible injury to life and limb; but there is a 
duty also to the proprietor. If in adjacent 
excavations all that is requisite be “ to keep the 
wall in eguilibrio,’ the architect is not neces- 
sarily to go to further expense, involving serious 
inconvenience and loss to the “adjoining” as 
well as to the “building owner.” The question 
as to “ reasonable precautions ” is one of opinion 
founded on experience. 

Even as the law stands, it seems from a legal 
opinion now before us, that contractors in the 
position of the builders in the Strand would be 
liable for the acts of their workmen, unless able 
most distinctly to show that the acts which 
occasioned the injury, were done by the work- 
men “under the directions and by the positive 
order of the architect, and that such workmen 
were, therefore, guoad these wrongful acts, the 
sercants of the architect or his employers,” and 
not of the builders. In Mr. Abraham’s case, 
the “opinion ” was that evidence collected would 
abundantly prove that nothing had been done to 
take away the responsibility of the builder, 
and that the accident was plainly attributable 
to things done by the builder’s men without the 
knowledge, or in this case even against the 
directions, of the architect. This opinion the 
proceedings at the trial fully corroborated. 

The entire question—even with this lengthy 
article—has not been exhausted. There is a 
distinct question suggested by the accident, 
namely, as to the responsibilities of architects 
acting also as surveyors on behalf of a ground 
landlord. There is also a question as to the 
liability, under certain circumstances, for the 
cost of extra works which an architect may 
have ordered. In reference to this, a case was 
tried in the Common Pleas, and decided against 
Mr. Martyr, the architect, as reported in our 
sixth volume. We then doubted the legality of 
such a decision against one in the capacity of 
agent. But there would seem to be no harm in 
inserting in a specification a disclaimer of that 
sort of liability as well as the other. 

With these remarks we may leave the further 
consideration of architects’ responsibilities to 
the fresh occasion which in the ordinary course 
of events will probably present itself. It is a 
very difficult question, and we do not pretend 
that we have settled it. 





THE CONDITION OF LONDON. 
WE have been urged from several quarters to 
republish in a cheap form for distribution the 
papers on the Homes of the Poor which 
appeared in our last volume. Fearing that a 
return of the cholera must be looked for, and 
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that little has really been done to lessen the 
risk, and believing it to be of the utmost im- 
portance that the actual condition of our great 
towns should be widely known in order to 
induce attempts at amelioration, we have deter- 
mined on complying with the request to a cer- 
tain extent. We propose, therefore, to issue 
an octavo of about ninety pages, with numerous 


illustrations, for One Shilling, under the title of | vidual could have the systematic resolution to for the relief of the 


*‘Lonpon Suapows,” and we solicit the kindly 
co-operation of all who may feel disposed to aid 
in circulating it. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


or fortnightly, a small amount which he can! after opposing the progress of light in their city 
~ sa from his earnings ; he perhaps stints his’ with that obstinate pertinacity characteristic of 
libations at the “public,” or, to secure certitude | ignorance, are now vying with each other to 
in his payments, discontinues his weekly holiday, patronise and further it. On Tuesday, the 14th 
Saint Monday: the necessity begets habit, not of February, a fee took place at the Doria 
only of industry, but of frugality; and, at the Palace, which may be considered as a crowning 
end of the year, he finds himself not only a triumph for Mr. Shepherd, the able engineer 
richer, but a healthier and steadier man. having the direction of the gasworks here. The 
It would be idle té conclude that, if any indi-| immediate object was to raise a sum of money 
oor in the present distressed 

lay by 1s. a fortnight out of his pay, he could state of the lower A whe in Rome. 
not equally accumulate 5/. 4s. in one year; but) ‘The riding-school of the Doria Palace was 
he could not on so small an amount also accu- for this purpose converted into a ball-room, and 
mulate compound interest : besides, there are fitted up as a winter garden. Plants of all 
few who, without the incentive of a fixed cumu- descriptions were brought from Civita Vecchia, 
lative investment, would not at some juncture and even from Genoa, to aid in the decoration ; 
be induced to indulge some want or caprice at whilst from amidst this mass of flowering-shrubs 





Ar a meeting held on Monday, the 20th ult. 
Mr. W.S. Inman, V.P. in the chair, Mr. Charles 
Barry was elected as Fellow, and Mr. T. M. | 
Rickman as Associate. Various donations were | 
announced. | 

The discussion “On the French and other | 
Methods of constructing Iron Floors,” was re- 
sumed, and brought to a conclusion. 

On Monday evening next, the 6th, Harl de) 
Grey, president, will take the chair to present | 
the royal gold medal to Mr. Hardwick, and the | 
other medals and premiums in books, in accord- | 
ance with the award of a special general meeting | 
held on the 13th ult. Mr. Donaldson will read | 
**A Brief Account of the Palaces of the Louvre | 
and Tuileries, Paris, from their first erection to 
the present time; with a general description of 


various projects for their completion and junc- | 


tion, particularly the one now in course of exe- 


cution, according to the designs of the late | 


Monsieur Visconti, Honorary and Correspond- 


ing Member. 





LAND SOCIETIES. 

To such an extent have these societies in- 
creased over universal England, that men have 
become alarmed at the changes apprehended in 
the structure of our community: some antici- 
pate an overwhelming transfusion of the demo- 


the expense of the hoarded fund. Notsointhe and foliage not less than 2,000 gaslights burst 
building societies: the object is the nearer of forth, encircling baskets, bouquets, and chan- 
attainment the longer the payment has been deliers. Statues of Tritons reclining upon foun- 
kept up; and the fines act as a stimulant to tains, held in their hands olive-branches, the 
regularity. These, too, increase the general leaves of which were formed of jets of gas. The 
fund; and although cases of hardship may be ball-room was thronged by a crowd of all that 
instanced, the rules of good societies provide was most distinguished in Rome. Princes and 
against forfeiture by reasonable mulcts. More- nobles of every nation, ladies glittering in jewels 
over, in circumstances of incapacity to continue and the gayest attire, formed a picture of living 
payments, the value received is returned, after flowers, and presented a magical appearance in 
fay deductions in favour of the association; so the midst of a summer-like verdure. 
that in no case is the money lost, but rather in-| The following day the Pope visited in person 
creased. | the establishment of Mr. Shepherd, examining 
That a fixed property acquired through habits everything with great interest and attention, 
of frugality and industry must elevate the moral and paying to that gentleman the compliments 
character of a poor man, can be doubted by none. | he so justly deserved for the truly English energy 
To himself the possession when attained brings and perseverance with which he has now for 
feelings of independence and self-respect. ‘To years battled with difficulties and discourage- 
| others, his fellows and compeers, it conveys a ments of every description. 
salutary lesson, which cannot fail to be benefi-| Shortly after his visit to the works, the Pope 
cent. But to his wife or children, if he have | sent by the hand of one of his grand chamber- 
them, what a change is wrought! To them lains, Monsignore de Merole, the gold medal of 
some hope has sprung up of a foothold and a the first class to Mr. Shepherd, and the silver 
stay, however small, to meet the season of sick-| medal to Mr. Shepherd, jun. who had conducted 
ness or adversity. |his Holiness over the works, and explained the 
To assert that in every instance contributors operations. The medals were sent with every 
to such institutions must be benefited, would be kind of compliment that could be expressed. 
too much ; but if one-fourth succeed, how exten-| On the 16th of February the ball-room was 
sive must be the good wrought out by them. | again opened to the public at a reduced price, 
Nevertheless, the system is now reduced to a for three hours in the evening, and was again 





cratic principle, by the too general extension of | certainty, for the success of the Leeds and Man- filled with admiring crowds. 


the elective franchise; others that more is 


promised by their prospectuses than can be | 


realised in practice, and that, like Fergus 
O’Connor’s scheme, the shareholders generally 
may be disappointed. The truth is, that both 
are wrong. 

The plans and principles which have been 
lately enunciated by the head of the Govern- 
ment go very far in multiplying votes for repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. Land and building 
associations will add very considerably to the 
numbers, but the effect will not be, as foretold 
by cautious wiseacres, that the spouter of a 
beer-shop, or the delegate of a strike, or the 
hero of a vestry, will be returned; but that 
generally the identical men now in the House 
will hereafter be elected,—with the simple dif- 
ference that, instead of polling 10,000, they will 
float in, triumphant, on the acclaim of 20,000 
voices. 

When entrusted with a vote, those invested 
with the privilege first think seriously of its due 
exercise: admitted within the pale of freemen, 
they think as freemen with whom they consort 
and consult, and no longer as malcontents, who 
are recalcitrant against institutions in which 
they have no share; taking also the bias of poli- 
tical opinion preached by popular spouters 
hostile to every system and every person not of 
an extreme or revolutionary character. The 
possession of the franchise makes him a member 
of the state, identifies his interests with those 
of his country, and makes the man who never 
meditated but on opposition studious of the 
common weal. 

In the fellowship of land associations, this is 
more especially the case, for, becoming pro- 
prietor of his own tenement, however small, the 
stake of his acquired interest fastens him, as it 
were, to the native soil, and attaches him more 
firmly to the cause of order. So much refers 
only to the political influence that flows from 
the instant progress of the new associations : 
the realities of the change, how great, how 
momentous are they ! 

_A man who never thought of saving 1/. from 

1s year’s earnings is induced to invest, monthly 


chester and other societies has been established.| We heartily wish success to this, for Rome, 
There are some slight differences in the rules | really great and important undertaking, which 
and rates of payment; but of these it may be| may justly be regarded as the first step towards 
said, as of the laws of various states, that | placing the Eternal City again in the rank of 
“that which is best administered is best.” In| moving nations. 

nearly all, the calculations are based upon a| 
theory as sound as the insurance offices ; and it 


is laid down as an axiom, that by paying a small PRAC rICE OF THE STANDING ORDERS 
sum, every fortnight amounting to the value, at | OF I ARLIAMENT—ROADS, we. 
the end of the year, of one year’s rack-rent, at} THERE are two kinds of non-compliance 
the end of ten years the subscriber may become | which may be proved before the Examiners of 
proprietor, or Ais own landlord ! | Petitions for Private Bills in the House of Com- 
It is most true that in these schemes, particu- | mons, namely,—first, those which are patent on 
larly in the country, where larger allotments are the face of the plans, sections, and books of 
given, the most grotesque, if not ridiculous | reference ; and, secondly, those which relate to 
examples of architecture have been perpe-| ¢rrors or misdescriptions of particular properties, 
roar | From some of them Punch might | and which therefore are not in the nature of 
sketch a vignette, with great effect, of a house | public objections. 
divided against itself, and of others at jars each; The first kind of non-compliance embraces 
with other; of bee-hives, dog-houses, huts, | discrepancies between the plan and book of 
hovels, four-story clock-cases, and squat cash- | reference, and discrepancies between the plan 
boxes, in close phalanx of inextricable confusion. | and section: errcrs in the levels, obvious omis- 
But system and superintending taste might | sions in the plan or section, errors as to mode of 
moderate these vagaries of amateur (or rather | treating public roads, errors in the cross see- 
immature) architecture run wild. In suburban | tions, &c. will all rank under the first class, and 
tenements, where there is some limit to place | may be objected to by any person who chooses 
and elevation, no such monstrosities can arise ; | to memorialize the examiner of petitions. On 
the theory is reduced to practice, and asexample|the other hand, misdescriptions of owners, 
multiplies, universal taste improves. lessees, or occupiers, errors in the notices, errors 
Quonpam. |in the book of reference affecting individuals, 
a and where such errors are not patent on the 
face of the document, require the signature to 
LIGHT IN ROME. the memorial of the person affected by such 
GAS-LIGHTING and railways are two of the/errors, and an objection of this nature cannot 
great features of modern civilization. What| be taken by one of the public indifferently. 
may we not therefore expect when Rome, so} In examining into the allegations of me- 
long plunged in a state of intellectual torpor, | morials, the examiners are very strict in requir- 
‘at length awakes to adorn her streets with gas-| ing the non-compliance to be clearly and speci- 
| lamps ; and the railroad to Nascali is again the | fically stated, in order that the promoters ma 
‘theme of conversation. ‘The English traveller | clearly understand that which is complained of ; 
| walks along the Corso as brilliantly illuminated | and unless the allegation describes a distinct 
as the paved ways of our northern metropolis. | breach of some Standing Order, the examiner 
Gas in Rome is another instance added to the | will not inquire into it at all. 
already numerous examples of an improvement| In the case of objections in reference to 
obstructed and waged war upon in its first be-| public roads it is necessary to allege the non- 
innings ; but finally, overcoming prejudice, and | compliance in the very words of the Order : for 











oy 


ailed with applause on all sides. The Romans, | instance, if the allegation be that a certain 
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“eg , ‘ f. . x 
public road crossed by the railway is not shown powers to narrow to the full extent of the usual | iatended to bring in an amended Act to enlarge 


on the section, and that no cross section is’ limit, or to what extent short of that limit. On 


| 


|the powers which the present law gave to the 


given, such an allegation is bad, because there | the second point, the examiners decided that the Board. For himself, he should feel greatly 


is no Standing Order relative to public roads 
the words should be, pudlic carriage roads, with 
reference to which the Standing Orders contalz 
certain important requirements. 


describe parish roads on sections simply as 


“public roads.” Also the book of reference 
commonly contains only “road,” “ public high 
way, or 


“parish road;” so that there is 
—" | diane gg 
nothing on the face of the deposited documents | words ‘Line showing extent of narrowing” | Act. 


: | supposition of making the railway on piles must | obliged if any member of the deputation woul 


1} be excluded, as the section showed no such! furnish him in writing with the heads of im- 
1| intention, which it must have done in order to| provements which any measure of the sort 
‘comply with the 56th Standing Order. The | ought to contain, and he would be happy to 
It is the practice with most engineers to! examiners, therefore, held, that the extent of ;communieate with Sir W. Molesworth on’ the 


narrowing must be marked on the plan, and this subject. Lord Ebrington stated the difficulty 


:' decision will practically render it necessary to | experienced by the Board of Health, in conse- 


-|show in future by a line on the plan the new p 1 
bank or margin to be formed for the river, the | carrying out the provisions of the Public Health 


to show that a road is a public carriage-road. | being added by way of explanation. 


Hence any allegation with reference to public 


carriage-roads will fail equally with one whicl 





7 THE ROMAN PAVEMENT IN BROAD- 


has reference to “publie roads,” unless it can be | STREET, CITY. 


showu by local or other evidence that the roac 
is a carriage-road as well as a publie road. 


In a recent case before one of the examiners, 
where it was alleged that forty-three cross sec- | 
tions of public carriage-roads were defective and 
erroneous, the allegation entirely failed, and was 
not allowed to be gone into, because the memo- 


| | 
| 
| 
} 


Tue Roman pavement discovered under the 
oundations of the old Excise Office in Broad- 
street, or more strictly speaking, under those of 
| old Gresham House, has been completely cleared 
}and exposed preparatory to its removal. It is 
| 28 feet square, made up of circles and squares, 


| quence of the little power they possessed in 
Mr. Helps having made some observa- 
itions, Lord Palmerston again invited the de- 
| putation to make any sugeestion they considered 
\important. Several details were then entered 
into by different members of the deputation, 
jand Mr. Ward went into the proposed remedies 
‘for the present evils of defective drainage and 
supply of water, and, after some further diseus- 
sion on the points submitted, Lord Palmerston 
| again expressed. his willingness to receive any 
communication in writing from the deputation. 





Fialisis were not prepared to prove that the) artistically combined to produce an ingenious | p11. a T4ON OF THE METROPOLITAN 
roads were public carriage-roads, the deposited | Whole. Im the centre there 1s a lemale hgure COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS. ~ 

documents merely describing them as public | Seated on an animal, probably Ariadne, vigorously | a aad kes Sank, ee s a 

roads. The examiner, in deciding this question, | drawn. The pattern of the border which ter-| On Monday, the 27th February, a special 
observed that the deposited section ought, in|™inates the pavement is somewhat coarse in| meeting of the Metropolitan Comtnissioners of 
accordance with the model section appended to | design. Although not perfect, the whole design | Sewers was held for the purpose of receiving, 
the Standing Orders, to have described the | of the pavement is traceable, and the parts re- | considering, and determining upon the report of 


parish roads as public carriage-roads, instead of | maining are in a good state: the colours are | Messrs. Bazalgette and Haywood, upon the 


yublic roads. 

ey alleged, he could not entertain it. 
hint may serve as a warning to engineers in 
future, who would do well to follow the word- 
ing of the model section in describing the 
roads. 


It mav be observed, however, that neither the 


mode] section nor plan is perfectly immaculate, 


feet below the level of Bishopsgate-street ; 
2 feet below the bottom of the i 

Gresham House. 
ancient wall of chalk, apparently medieval work : 


the pavement a coin of Hadrian was found, 


there being several errors in each of these docu-| Which would give it an age of, at all events, 


ments. For instance, in the model section there 1700 years ! 


is one instance of a road simply called “ public 


road,” which is treated in all respects according | 


to the requirements for public carriage-roads. 


A}! the other roads on the model section, not | 


being turnpike-roads, are described as public 
carriage-roads—a point requiring attention in 
the preparation of Parliamentary sections. A 
very palpable breach of the Standing Orders, 
however, occurs in the model section, where a 
gradient about three-quarters of a mile in length 
is shown rising 5 feet, and yet is called hori- 
vontal on the section; and there are several 
other errors not less serious. 

It appears to be the present practice of the 
examiners, whenever any allegation whatever is 
made about a public carriage-road, which is 
simply called public road in the documents 
deposited, to require proof from the memorialists 
of the road being a carriage road as well as a 
public road. This renders it necessary for the 
memorialists in all such cases either to bring up 
the surveyor of highways, or some other person, 
who can prove that he has seen carriages (any 
wheel carriage ¥) passing along the road. 


An important point with reference to the | 


narrowing of navigable rivers has just been 


Hadrian visited Britain, and died 
A.D. 138. 

It may interest our readers to know that the 
buildings now going up with great rapidity on 
ithe site of the Excise Office are for Hct“ 
| These are being erected under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Tite and Mr E. N. Clifton, by 
| Messrs. Piper. They will all be fire-proof. A 
| small steam-engine has been set to work to mix 
|the mortar and to grind the mortar and rubbish 
of the old brickwork to make the new mortar. 
The site is about one acre and a quarter, and 
was bought by ten gentlemen, who are erecting 
the buildings in question for 108,200/. The 
buildings themselves will cost, perhaps, another 
100,0002. 








THE HEALTH FUND—DEPUTATION 
TO LORD PALMERSTON. 


A numBer of influential persons have for 





| some few weeks been considermg what could be | 


| done, if a sufficient sum were raised by private 
| subscription, towards putting some of the worst 
| districts of London, or portions of them, into a 
istate of defence against the cholera. It was 
‘soon found that a great deal might be effected 
| soon found that a great deal might be effectec 


| by a properly organised staff, impelled and 


oundations of 
On one part of it there is an | and cireulated amongst the members of the Commis- 


the plaster on this wall has been painted. Above 


As this breach, however, had not | black, red, and white. Repairs with coarser| sewage interception and main drainage of the 


The | tesseree are observable here and there. It is 13 | districts north of the Thames.” 


| The report having been read,— 
] ocr 


Mr. Ilawes moved—‘“ That the reports be received 
sion.” 

| Colonel Dawson seconded the motion, and in doing 
| so, he remarked that they were summoned there that 
| day for the purpose of receiving, considering, and de- 
| termining upon the reports which had then been read, 
| relative to the sewage interception and main drainage 
lof the districts north of the Thames. They were 
| honoured with the presence of the Lord Mayor, and 
{also of the other City Commissioners. Before they 
proceeded further, however, he wished to propose that 
a cominunication received from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department should be read, for the 
| jnformation of the commissioners present. 





The following is a copy of the correspondence :— 
“Whitehall, Feb. 18, 1854. 

“Gentlemen,—I am directed by Viscount Pal- 
merston to transmit to you the inclosed copy of a 
letter from Mr, F. O. Ward, relative to the compara- 
tive advanage of the systems of drainage advocated 
by the Commissioners of Sewers and the Board of 
Health respectively ; and I am to state that in his 
lordship’s opinion, the system of drainage recom- 
mended by the Board of Health is that which ought 
to be adopted, as combining the greatest degree of 
| efficiency with the greatest degree of economy. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ** Henry Fitzroy. 

“To the Commissioners of Sewers.”’ 





| Colonel Dawson then said,—After this expression 
| of a deliberate judgment by the Secretary of State for 
bo Home Department, in opposition to the principle 
and practice of this Commission, sanctioned by the 


decided by one of the examiners. The 47th directed by a well-chosen committee of manage- | highest engineering authorities of the day, it 1s not 


Standing Order for the present session is in 
these words:—‘If it be intended to divert, 
widen, or narrow any turnpike road, public 
carriage road, navigable river, canal, or railway, 
the course of such diversion, and the extent of 
such widening or narrowing, shall be marked 
upon the plan.” In a recent case, it was 
objected that a railway encroached at several 
points on a navigable river, and would cut off 
part of it, and thus narrow the channel; and it 

ras objected that nothing was shown beyond 
the centre line to denote the extent of narrow- 
ing intended. It was contended, on the other 
side, that the limit of deviation was sufficient, 
and that the promoters were bound by this limit 
not to narrow the river beyond that line. It 
was also contended that the railway might be 
constructed on piles, in which case no narrowing 
would be eifected. 

The examiners decided against the first of 
these defences, on the ground that a limit of 
deviation was required throughout the line ; 
and the 47th Standing Order clearly directed 
something further to be done in the case of 
navigable rivers.\ It required the promoters to 
show, in fact, whether they intended to take 


ment, to stimulate, supplement, and assist, not 
only private individuals, but also public authori- 
ties, of whom they would be wholly independent. 

But the promoters of the “ Health Fund for 
London” were soon met by the objection, that 
this which they were about to attempt, or much 
of it, was, in truth, the proper work of the Go- 
vernment. ‘The promoters therefore felt it their 
duty to inquire how far Government was pre- 
pared to act in putting London into a better 
i state of defence than it had hitherto been. 

For this purpose an interview with the Home 
Secretary was solicited, in a letter setting forth 
the general views of the promoters of the Health 
Fund. 

The deputation was joined by some others 
not promoters of the original scheme, who were 
desirous of ascertaining the intentions of Go- 
vernment, or of bringing forward their own 
views of the subject, and included Lords Har- 
rowby, Ebrington, and Goderich, Mr. T. 8. 
Cocks, M.P., Mr. Granville Harcourt, M.P., 
Sir J. Clark, Admiral Smyth, Mr. R. Cocks, 
Mr. Helps, and many other influential persons. 
Lord Palmerston, in reply, said Sir W. Moles- 
worth, as President of the Board of Health, 





‘consistent with our reputation, or with the best p- 
| terests of the public, that we should continue longer 
lin office than until this board can be reconstructed, 
and our successors are appointed. 1 move, therefore, 
that this Court be adjourned sinc de, 

Mr. Hawkshaw seconded the proposition, saying, 
I am of opinion that while the drainage of this vast 
city is a sanitary measure, and, therefore, may de- 
mand the attention of the Home Secretary, and pro- 
perly be advocated by every eulightened man, yet, as 
to the modes of construction, it is strictly an en- 
gineering question. Now this Commission have 
availed themselves of the highest engineering autho- 
rities of the day. Besides the services of Mr. 
Bazalgette, the engineer to this Commission, and oi 
Mr. Haywood, the engineer of the City Commission, 
they have appointed, and have so far acted under the 
authority and by the advice of Sir Wm. Cubitt and 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, the consulting engineers of 
the Commission. It is not too much to say, there- 
fore, that we have set about discharging the duties 
devolving upon us in a mole that I think will eom- 
mend itself to the approval of every practical mind. 
At length, and with much labour, the Commissioners 
have arrived at a definite couclusion as to the neces- 
sary measures for accomplishing the great objects for 
which they were appointed; and then comes this— 
what I must call extraordinary—letter, stating that 
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the Secretary of State has come to the conclusion that | 
a system in which this Commission cannot concur, 
is the one that ought to be adopted. Under these 
circumstances, J think there is but one course for the 
Commissioners to pursue, which is to decline any 
longer to fill a position which, under such circum- 
stances, must necessarily fail to secure any useful 
result. I therefore beg to second Colonel Dawson’s 
motion. 

The motion was passed unanimously without com- 
ment, and the Commissioners then instantly retired. 

We need scarcely inform our readers, before 
whom the whole question has been so often 
mooted, that the Board of Health are in favour 
of self-scouring sewers as against sewers of 
deposit, and of combined works of back drainage 
as against separate drains running beneath each 
house to the front. 

The Commissioners remain in office for dis- 
charge of the ordinary business. We shall of | 
course return to the question. | 





SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
OF ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

Ow Monday, the 27th ult. a school of art and 
design, as a branch of the National Schools of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, was hap ily inaugu-| 
rated ; aspacious apartment having ho erected 
for the purpose over the day-schools in Castle- 
street, Long-acre, at an expense of 5007. 

The Duke of Argyll aitoued the assembly, | 
and having made a few remarks upon the gene- | 
ral subject of education, proceeded to congratu- 
late his brother parishioners upon the opening 
of this school of industrial education, designed 
for a branch of instruction which he classed with 
the teaching of “ common things,” and which he 
felt sure would tend to fit the children for taking 
advantage of their opportunities in life. He 
remarked that a very large proportion of the 
works of art preparing for the Crystal Palace 
are being executed almost entirely by foreign 
artists, and that our manufacturers also have 
been obliged to send abroad for designs ; and, 
as he was convinced that there was no natural 
disqualification in our population for such work, 
he trusted that the defect would be remedied 
by the adoption of a more complete system of 
education. 

Mr. Redgrave, of the Government Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, also addressed the meet- 
ing, and explained that, while the original pur- 

ose of the School of Design, now located at 
Marlborough-house, was to educate the designer 
and the artist workman, it had been found that 
the plan must be extended, if they were to have 
a eer of good taste for their appreciators, 
and that the children of the poorer classes 
ought to have imparted to them a knowledge of 
the elementary principles of form and of colour, 
which would be, in fact, teaching them to see 
more exactly. He stated that it was intended 
also to use the school in the evening for giving 
to adults—workmen—a high class of instruc- 
tion, such as even the middle classes were 
formerly unable to procure. At a “breakfast” 
which followed, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Goderich, 
and Lord Haddo, with other gentlemen, ad- 
dressed the assembly. 

The exertions of the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, | 
the vicar, were very properly acknowledged, and 
Mr. Cardwell congratulated the parish (as we 
take leave also to do) on setting an example 
(though not quite the first), which ought to be | 
widely followed. 





THE SCULPTORS’ INSTITUTE, AND) 
THE MANCHESTER WELLINGTON 
MEMORIAL. 

Tuere has been a long correspondence 
between the Sculptors’ Institute and the Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Wellington Memorial. | 
The Institute have arraigned the committee for 
their decision in the recent competition (con-| 
cerning which we have already expressed an| 
opinion), on the following grounds, — 

“ First.—That thirty-seven models were ex-! 
hibited in competition, constituting a cost of from | 
3,000/. to 4,000/., and that (with the except ion | 
of one member) the sub-committee of judges 
were in the room in which they were exhibited | 
for the space only of twenty minutes, and saw | 
them only on that oceasion. 
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“Secondly.—That of the thirty-seven models, ' 
thirty-one were of equestrian and six only 
of pedestrian statues, three of which were con- 
tributed by the successful competitor, and that 
there is a strong presumption that the eques- 
trian models were not at all taken into consi- 
deration for the purpose of selection; whereas 
the terms of the second condition naturally 
import that models of equestrian statues would 
be preferred, and all publie proceedings in 
connection with the memorial had distinctly 
pointed to an equestrian statue as the most 
appropriate. 

“ Thirdly.—That the successful competitor 
enjoyed an undue advantage in having ¢hree 
models in competition, whereas the other com- 
petitors, by complying with the conditions, were 
restricted to two.” 

In their closing letter they say :— 

That “as in this country the art of sculptor 


‘is dependent mainly on national and public 
undertakings, so long as open competitions are 


the medium by which it is determined what the 
works shall be, the art will progress or retro- 
grade, flourish or decay, teach its humanising 
lesson in works of beauty, or hold up to the 
public eye mere imaginings of bad taste realized 
in bronze or marble, according as such competi- 
tions are conducted in a spirit of impartiality 
and fairness, with deliberation, the requisite 
knowledge of art, and an earnest desire that the 
work which is to be dedicated to the uses of 
future ages may worthily represent the art of 
the present. And it is only Sicoene the Sculp- 
tors’ Institute desire that our public monuments 
may be made worthy the genius of a great and 
powerful nation, and of those they are meant to 
commemorate, that they feel it their duty to step 
forward where a competition, by the manner 
in which it is conducted, is rendered merely 
illusory.” 

They have not succeeded in obtaining a re- 
consideration of the decision, but their inter- 
ference will doubtless have a good effect on 
competitions to come. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Spalding.—The site of the proposed new 
market-house has been now conveyed to the 
Local Improvement Commissioners, and in- 
spected by the architect, Mr. Bellamy; and the 
aid buildings will shortly be sold and cleared 
away. Most of the stone and some of the 
woodwork of the old town-hall, according to the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle, will be used in the new 
building. The foundations for another Pri- 
mitive Methodist Chapel have been dug at 
Westonhills. 

Harston—The chancel of the church of 
Harston has been recently rebuilt. The style is 
Perpendicular. 

Market Rasen.—A company was formed here 
some time since for the erection of a Corn- 
exchange, but, unfortunately, a division took 
place in the committee on the question of site, 
two sites being offered, one in a narrow part of 





'Queen-street, the other (the most eligible) 


fronting the market-place and King-street. The 
site in Queen-street was purchased, and plans, 
&e. prepared by Mr. H. Goddard, of Lincoln, 
architect. The following tenders were sent in :— 


Bricklayer, Mason, Sc. 


Hewitt, Rasen ............... 2775 0 90 
Huddlestone, Lincoln......... 740 19 0 
Sanderson, Rasen ............ 728 0 0 


Joiner, Se. 


Dean and Son, Rasen......... 682 0 0 
Walliss and Son, Rasen ...... 644 11 0 
Lewiss, Rasen.................. 585 0 0 


The two lowest tenders were accepted. We | 


understand the portion of the committee who 
were in favour of the market-place site, with a 
majority of the tradesmen and farmers in the 
neighbourhood, have engaged the services of 


| Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, of Lincoln, arehi- 


tects, who have prepared plans, &c. for a Corn- 
exchange and two rows of shops, one fronting 
King-street, the other the market-place, which 
are to be commenced forthwith, tenders being 
first called for by advertisement. 

Ascot Heath—The following tenders have 
been lodged for the erection of a new race- 





stand on the heath; Mr. John F. Clark, of New- 
market, architect :-— 


Siteomb, Clewa ............ £1,812 0 0 
Mills, Egham ............... 799 0 0 
Oaks and Son, Egham...... 623 0 0 


The architect’s estimate was 600/. 
Higham-on-the-Hill—The following tenders 
for the enlargement of the parish church of 
Higham-on-the-Hill were lodged :— 
Mr. William Hawley £847 0 0 


Messrs. J. and G. Lilley........... $41 10 O 
Messrs. Potter, Meridith, and 

DOOR. chinkdecdngtadigetecens Ore 0 0 
Messrs. W. G. and J. Fox (ac- 

CI is hicek cndncamaeees cathe 798 10 0O 
Mr. Thomas Harrold .......... «a qpece. 2 
Messrs. Clifton, Hind, Lindley, 

Fern, and Morton ............00. 132 18 0 


The lowest tender was not accepted, and some 
of the tenderers declare it to be complete waste 
of both time and money tendering in such cir- 
cumstances. In cases where there is not a fair 
intention to abide by the general rule, it is cer- 
tainly unfair not to warn the trade that the rule 
may not be observed. This could easily be 
done. ‘True it might prevent many respectable 
tradesmen from tendering: but an argument such 
as this implies a predetermination to deceive or 
betray them, under false pretences, into giving 
their time and money free from the usual an 

implied restrictive understanding ; and this is 
not as it ought to be,—more especially in church 
building. 

Winchester. —n Saint John’s Church the 
roofs have been retiled (not rebuilt, as stated in 
a Hampshire paper), the old whitewashed ceiling 
removed, and the fine old oak timbers of the 
roofs exposed to view: the walls have been re- 
stuccoed, the whole of the unsightly pewing 
has been removed, and other seats substituted. 
The organ has been removed from the position 
which it occupied over the rood screen, where it 
blocked up the east window to the west end: 
the windows have been repaired, and several 
ancient pieces of stained glass brought to light. 
The east window has been filled with stamed 
glass, the subject being a full-length figure of 
St. John the Baptist, by Mr. Evans, of Shrews- 
bury. The ancient rood-sereens and parcloses 
have had the paint cleaned off, and been stained 
and varnished, the ancient pulpit restored, and 
removed from the west end to an appropriate 
place at the east end, and the old font has been 
cleaned and a water drain added. On removing 
the floor, some broken pieces of stone were dis- 
covered, which teed to be portions of the 
bowl of an earlier font, carved in a rude manner 
in a very coarse stone. The outlay for the 
above works was about 600¢. The contractors 
were Messrs. Gover; and the architect, Mr. 
John Colson. Since the church has been out of 
the architect’s hands, a vestry and porch have 
been added, built of flint and red bricks, with a 
red chimney-pot on the vestry, and a row of hat- 
pegs has been carried round the church: hat- 
pegs have been fixed to the columns, which, 
with other works, brings the amount of expen- 
diture to 755/. to meet which there is only 6177. 
leaving a deficiency of 1387. 

Bristol—The new chapel in connection with 
the Diocesan Training Institution for School- 
mistresses at Fishponds, near Bristol, was con- 
secrated on Thursday in last week. The new 
chapel is a very small structure, affording accom- 
modation for only 140 persons. 

Bath.—The foundation stone of a new district 
church was laid in the parish of Langley Burrill 
on Tuesday in last week, by Mr. Neeld, M.P. 
who has contributed 200. towards the new 
edifice, which will be in the early English style, 
and designed to accommodate $00 persons. It 
will be dedicated to St. Paul. ‘The architect is 
Mr. Scott, and the contract for the building has 
been taken by Mr. Jones, of Bradford, for some- 
thing less than 3.500/. It is expected that the 
edifice will be ready for consecration in the early 
part of next year. 

Merthyr—From a report made at the last 
meeting of the Local Board of Health, it ap- 
pears that nearly 5,000/. have been spent in this 
town since the establishment of the Local Board, 
in levelling, channelling, and flagging the streets, 
and otherwise improving the sanitary state of 
the town. Much yet remains to be done, but 
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most of all, proper accommodations, draining, 
and baths and wash-houses ; all of which it is 
hoped will be ultimately accomplished, since they 
have made so good a beginning. 

Cardiff —The ‘ beginning” which the Local 
Board of Cardiff appears to be making, does not 
merit in all respects just such unqualified ap- 
yroval. This board has very properly resolved 
in the outset to come to an explicit understand- 
ing with their “ surveyor” aa “assistant sur- 
veyor,” in respect to their respective and much 
more onerous than odorous duties; or rather, 
they have laid down the law as to these duties, 
in a series of resolutions, ranging from 6 o’clock 
a.m. to 7 o’clock p.m. and with res, 2 
clearness certainly, such as any truant sc 


he might be inclined to shirk their observance. 


With the main bulk or body of these regulations | 


we do not mean to quarrel : we shall restrict our 
remarks to the “ head and ¢az/ of their offending.” 
First and foremost, then,—in “summer, 6 to 7, 
winter, 7 to 8,—the surveyor shall daily, at 7 
o’clock a.m., from October to March inclusive, 
and at six o’clock during all other months, = 
ceed to”—where, do you think, good reader ? 
rummage Cardiff mght and left, through fall the 
surveyor’s “six days a-week,” and his thir- 
teen hours a-day, guessing all the way, and at 
last you must “ give it up,”’—the surveyor shall 
in fact “ proceed to the stables, see that the 
horses have their daily allowance of corn, &c., 
and are sent out in due time to their several 
works!” In short, the “surveyor, from 6 to 
7 am.” is “ master of the horse.” But where 
is the “ assistant surveyor” all this time ? 
Deponent knoweth not, but would diffidently 
suggest that, probably, he is rubbing down the 
horses! We may be doing gross injustice to 
the dignity of the “assistant surveyor's ” office, 
however, in saying so; for although, in the tail- 
piece of this regulative curiosity, the duties of 
the assistant surveyor are laid down, he scems to 
have ‘‘nothing so low” to do as even to see 
that the horses get their grub: indeed it is 
even the poor surveyor who must “survey,” 
not only the horses and their “ &c.” but every 
&c. in the shape of “nuisances” which he may 
be able to sniff out, anywhere throughout the 
town of Cardiff and its precincts, by help of a 
sharp olfactory organ. [Surely the “ board” 
would see to that essential qualification ere they 
appointed their “surveyor.” ] In fine, and to 
be serious,—we again protest, as we have done 
before, against that gross abuse of words by 
means of which local boards of health convert 
‘inspectors of nuisances ” and men-of-all-work 
into “surveyors,” who are members of a re- 
spectable profession as little meriting such a 
fegradation as would local boards of health 
themselves the certainly at least accordant title 
of “ boards of nuisance.” 

Bilston —The half-yearly statement of ac- 
counts of the Bilston Baths Company shows, 
since the opening of the baths, a profit of 
27/. 4s. 10d. upon the trade account of the 
establishment, notwithstanding that hitherto 
the washhouse branch has been all but unused, 
in consequence of the quality of the water 
supplied not being suitable for washing pur- 
— For several weeks the baths also have 

een entirely deprived of their water supply. 
The directors have decided on purchasing and 
erecting an engine of their own. 

Iiverpool.—The new battery at the north 
shore oe the defence of the Mersey is con- 
structed on a parallelogram 360 feet long by 
170 feet deep. The three land sides are formed 
on the bastion trace, with embrasure windows 
and loopholes for musketry fire—the river front 
(360 feet) being the battery for ten embrasure 
guns, and a tower at each end, armed with one 
gun in casement below and one at the top. 
Fourteen guns in all will thus be mounted on 
dwarf traversing platforms, and it is intended 
that these guns shall be 68-pounders. In the 
interior of the fort there will be barracks for 


the accommodation of 150 men, and suitable | 


apartments for twelve officers. All those ac- 
commodations intended for the comfort of the 
soldier will be provided on a liberal scale, and in 
accordance with the latest improvements. There 
will be two tanks for water, with filterers, 40 
feet long, 15 feet wide, and 10 feet deep. The 
mess-rooms, hospital, and other details of the 


1001- | 
boy could not fail to understand, however much > 


' soldiers’ requirements will be furnished on a 
suitable scale. A bomb-proof magazine will be 
constructed, with provision for artillery and ord- 

‘nance stores equal to the necessity of the bat- 
tery. The roofs throughout the building will 
be flat, with brick arches on iron girders cemented 
with asphalte, and will, from the parapets, afford 
the holders of the fort a musketry fire on every 
side. ‘The entrance to the fortification will be 
in the centre of the east (or land-side) curtain, 
and this will be protected by a ditch and draw- 
bridge. 

| Salford —The committee of the Salford Royal 
Museum and Library have determined to esta- 
blish a free lending library. 


that it should be expended in the purchase of 
| books. 

Thornton.—The Thornton Free Schools are 
just opened for the admission of poor children of 
the parishes of Burton and Thornton, in Lons- 
‘dale. This edifice has been built and endowed 
'at the sole expense of Mr. Richard Thornton, a 
London merchant, and at a cost of 15,000/. to 

commemorate the place of his nativity—an in- 
stance of charitable munificence well worthy the 
example of other of our merchant princes. 

Blackburn.—The corporation have purchased 
from Joseph Feilden, fifty acres of land for a 
ublic park, in the most eligible situation in 
3lackburn—namely, at the commencement of 
| Preston New-road. The site of the park com- 

_ a pleasant spot called Pemberton Clough. 

The park will have four entrances —one in 
| Preston New-road, the second in Duke’s-brow, 
the third in Revidge, and the fourth in Shire- 
brow. The appearance of the park will be 
enlivened by villa residences, the whole of the 
land around it having been laid out for first- 
class dwellings, which will no doubt give an 
impetus to the building trade of Blackburn, and 
supply a class of dwellings which has long been 
wanted for the respectable tradesmen mar other 
inhabitants. The land cost 65/. an acre. 

Stockton.—To provide accommodation for the 
butchers, the erection of a general slaughter- 
house in the outskirts of the town has for 
some time past been in contemplation by the 
municipal authorities of Stockton. This matter, 
so essential to cleanliness and health, is now in 
a fair way of being carried out. 

Shefficld—A canal at Sheffield burst on 
Thursday week, and flooded the ground floors 
of several steel mills, completely stopping the 
progress of the works. The damage is estimated 
at 3,000/. Connection with an old colliery drift- 
way is supposed to have been the cause of the 
disaster. 

Rotherham.—The superintendent of police 
here complains sadly of the want of decent 
lodging-houses in this town. 

Bradford.—The first step in the way of a 
great public improvement in Market-street, 
says the local Odserver, has been taken. The 
property of the ladies of the manor in that 
street, has been let on lease for a term of 
ninety-nine years, at a rental of about 1,000/. 
a year, with covenants to expend somethin 
like 20,000/. in improvements within a edad 
period. This property has long been a dis- 
credit to the town, and a barrier in the way of 
a really valuable street improvement. The 
thoroughfare at the back of it, leading from 
Market-street to Hustlergate, is in a filthy state. 
“It would make an admirable situation for a 
town-hall,” adds the Observer, “though rather 
| an expensive one; or for a new exchange, post- 

office, &c.; or perhaps for the whole of these 
| combined. Failing this, first-class shops may 
be erected, equal to some of the most attractive 
in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow. Whatever 
may be done with the site, we assume that 
Market-street will be widened. Nothing worthy 
of the name of ‘improvement’ can take place 
without this forming part of the plan.” 

Edinburgh.—Alarm was excited among the 
dense population of the old town of Edinburgh 
_on Wednesday in last week, by the sudden and 
unexpected fall of a large portion of the old 
wall of the city, burying in its ruins several 
children and, it was feared, several other 
persons passing at the time. Gangs of labourers 
were engaged in clearing awaythe enormous pile; 
and, after some hours’ continuous exertion, the 
bodies of three children had been recovered. 











Sir John Potter | 
has sent a donation of 50/. with a suggestion | 


! ‘ 
The author of a fly-leaf, entitled “Suggestions 


for a navigable river from Leith to Edinburgh,” 
states that from Leith Saw-mill to Leith Heads 
Mill, a distance of about 14 miles, in a straight 
direction, the number of mills and other public 
works is as follows :—Flour, corn, and barley- 
mills, 24; paper-mills, 7; snuff-mills, 5; wash- 
ing and walk-mills, 2; saw-mills, 1; coffee- 
mills, 1; spinning-mills, 1; skinners, 6; 
_tanners, 4; distilleries, 2; glue-works, 1; total 
| number, 54. 

Leith—The Dock Commission have approved 
of Mr. Rendell’s plan of a graving dock, 
‘the estimated cost of which is 30,0002. and 
‘they have resolved to make arrangements 
for providing funds for its formation. The 
subject of harbour defences is at present 
exciting a good deal of interest, and the 
Martello tower ahead of the pier is being put in 
order and planted with cannon. 


Kirkaldy.—The Harbour Commissioners at a 
recent meeting resolved to erect a large break- 
water at the end of the east pier, to extend 550 
feet, so as to form a part of the west pier; the 
cost to be from 800/. to 1,000/. The proposal 
was favourably received by the town council, 
and may soon be put into operation. 


Greenock.—A_ proposal has been made here 
to have a great pile, or cairn, as it were, of 
stones, put together as a monument to James 
Watt, and to afford to the whole world an 
opportunity of contributing to the testimonial, 
by inviting every admirer of Watt to furnish a 
portion of the materials of which the monument 
would be composed—whether, freestone, granite, 
or marble. Some of the proprietors of Ren- 
frewshire quarries have 66 offered contri- 
butions to the work, but till a considerable 
mass of materials is laid down, it seems to be 
resolved not to decide what particular form 
it shall assume. 


Isle of Arran.—The Duke of Hamilton is 
about to build a spacious hotel in the opening 
of Glen Croy, one of the most romantic spots 
on this isle. The duchess, likewise, will build 
and endow a school at Brodick, which will be in 
connection with the chapel of ease for the 
parish of Lamlash. 





SAINT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tr has been suggested by several correspond- 
ents that it is a great pity that the fine view of 
thewhole of the south front of Saint Paul’s cathe- 
dral, now obtained by pulling down the houses 
opposite to Cook and Co.’s giant warehouse, 
rate) be destroyed so far as the east end of 
the cathedral will be hidden when new houses 
shall be built on the north side of the street 
(New Cannon-street) where it joins Saint Paul’s 
Churchyard. The pavement is laid round a 
wasaes piece of now vacant ground at the 
angle of the new street, as if this piece were 
to be built on,as doubtless is the intention. We 
hope the authorities will re-consider this point. 
Although the plot would doubtless produce a 
large sum, they might perhaps be persuaded to 
make a more noble opening into Cannon-street, 
and erect some public testimonial in the centre 
of the crossings. 





THE COST OF DIRT AND IGNORANCE, 

During the sitting of the Government com- 
mission, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, to inquire 
into the cause of the fearful ravages of cholera 
in that town, Mr. J. B. Hume, the chief com- 
missioner, from evidence that had been laid 
down before him, made a calculation that the 
epidemic had cost the town 3,800/. for medicines 
and burials alone, and would cost it 50/. a week 
for eight years to support the widows and desti- 
tute—nearly 30,000/.! In addition to this sum, 
he said, some thousands of pounds had been 
collected and distributed by the vicar. There 
are also 200 benefit societies in the town, and 
taking the average loss at 500/. each, this made 
10,0007. more. 

A wise expenditure at the proper time would 
have saved much of the money, and all the 


misery. Will other towns and parishes and 
individuals profit by the costly experience 
Newcastle ? 
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PLAN OF TWO DWELLINGS, FOR FAMILIES, ON FIRST-FLOOR OF « 
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METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS.” 
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VENTILATION.—THE METROPOLITAN | but inevitable ruin seemed to be its doom, for it 
BUILDINGS—MILE-END NEW TOWN. | was again burnt during the famous sedition 

THE accompanying Plan of two dwellings, for | which took place among the factions of the 
families, on the first-floor of the “ Metropolitan |cireus, in the course of which 35,000 men 
Buildings,” Albert-street, Mile-end New Town, | perished. Immediately after that terrible event, 
erected by the Metropolitan Association for |Justinian determined to rebuild this basilica, 
improving the dwellings of the industrious | and his desire was that it should be “ ¢he most 


classes, shows the arrangement for ventilation | magnificent monument raised since the creation.” | 


adopted by the architect, Mr. Beck :— |He wrote to the Satraps of Asia and to the 
AA, are Flues for Vitiated Air. |governors of provinces to make careful search 
BB, Ranges, with Boiler and Oven. for marble for columns and for sculptures of 
CC, Closets. ‘every kind, which in their judgment might 
DD, Sinks supplied with water from a cistern over = useful in the new building. Art was at a 
the coal closets. ‘low ebb, they had lost the art of design, they 
EE, Spaces for Soil, Gas and Water Pipes. ‘were obliged to steal their brooms ready made; 
FF, Meat Safes. and soon the spoil of temples, baths, and por- 
G, Dust Shaft. ticos, which ornamented the Asian and European 
These flues have been found to act very continents, and every island in the sea, poured 
efficiently, are simple of construction, and may into Byzantium. Marcia sent him on rafts 
be applied to almost any description of building; from Rome eight columns which had been taken 
they are similar to the smoke ava and are con- |from the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, built 
structed at the dack of but entirely distinct by Aurelian. Constantine, the pretor of Ephe- 
from them, being made to communicate with/sus, sent him other eight of black and green 
the sitting room near the ceiling by means of an| marble, doubtless the spoil of the famous 
earthenware pipe, 3 inches in diameter, passed Temple of Diana. 
through the brick-work. The heat from the! Justinian collected workmen, as he did mate- 
fires, or even from three or four out of twelve | rials, from every quarter, and confided the 
(the same being built back to back), is amply direction of the works to two Greek architects, 
sufficient to rarify the air in these flues to such! Anthemius of Trallis and Isidore of Miletus. 
a temperature as to draw off the vitiated air | They were publicly charged with the sole execu- 
from the twelve sets of rooms with which they tion of the orders of the emperor, to whom an 
communicate. " ‘angel, it was declared, had given the plans of 
the edifice ; and indeed the eagerness and solici- 
i cae a tude with which Justinian pressed on the works 
THE MOSQUE OF SANTA SOPHIA. | gave countenance at least to his belief in the 
Art a recent meeting of the Society of Anti-| vision. The church not being far from the 
uaries of Scotland, Mr. Alexander Christie, | imperial palace, he caused a gallery to be thrown 
ellow, read a paper “On the Mosaic Work across from the one to the other, so that he 
used in the Decoration of the Early Christian! might overlook his workmen at any time without 
Basilicas,” in which he gave the following par-| being observed, and there he took his stand, 
ticulars of the Mosque of Santa Sophia, at; dressed ina coarse linen tunic, his head wrapped 
Constantinople :-— in a napkin, and a baton in his hand, he took 
Santa Sophia is the largest and most magnifi-' care to reward the more zealous workmen. The 
cent church ever built by the Greeks of the| architects had under their charge 100 master 
Lower Empire. In the twentieth yearof his reign,| masons, each superintending 100 workmen. 
Constantine founded at Constantinople a basilica! 5,000 labourers were distributed on the right 
which he dedicated “to the wisdom of God :”| side, and 5,000 on the left. They were paid 
it was partly rebuilt and a nave added by the | for every stone they placed. 
Emperor Constantius, but in this state it only}! When the foundation was cleared, and the 
remained some seventy-four years, for, under} first stone ready to be lowered, the patriarch 
the reign of Arcadius in 404, it was partly) invoked the blessing of the Deity on the im- 
burnt by the Arians in a riot about St. John|mense work, and the emperor, trowel in hand, 
Chrysostom. Theodosius caused it to be re-| threw the first mortar on the stones; this mor- 








paired and covered in by a hemispherical vault, | tar had been made with barley-water. Concrete | 


was used for the foundation, to the thickness of 
20 feet, and on this firm bed the foundations of 
| the piers rest. The walls are of brick, but the 
piers are of large freestone blocks, bound by 
cramps of iron, which were also used for the 
poner: 3 slabs with which the interior is deco- 
rated. 

| When the dome came to be constructed, the 
;emperor sent to Rhodes his three confidants, 
| Troilses, Bazilius, and Coloquintus, to superin- 
‘tend the preparation of the bricks that were to 
be used in their difficult work. These bricks 
/were of an earth so light that twelve of them 
only weighed an ordinary brick, and they bore 
the inscription :—“ It is founded by God. God 
| will give help.” They were disposed in regular 
layers, and between every twelfth layer reliques 
were placed, and the priests offered up prayers 
for the structure and its stability. ft is easy 
to conceive that minute precautions were re- 
quired to be taken in the construction of the 
dome, which is really a wonderful achievement 
in architecture. 

The walls and roof reared, it was determined 
to decorate them with every magnificence. Gold 
and mosaics were lavished on every surface, the 
sides of the walls were covered with precious 
marbles, the capitals and cornices were gilt, the 
vaults of the aisles were painted in encaustic, 
the cupola set off by a mosaic in gold and 
colours. In general ail the paintings were on 
gold grounds. ‘Thisis one of the characteristics 
of the polychromatie architecture of the Byzan- 
tines — characteristics which are everywhere to 
be found in the churches of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, especially in Sicily and Italy. 
There was besides at Santa Sophia an enormous 
profusion of precious vases and candelabra, and 
all the sacred utensils for the grand fé/es, such 
as patina, chalice, and ciborium, were of the 
purest gold. There were reckoned twenty-four 
evangiles, each of which weighed two quintals 
on account of the ornaments with which they 
were enriched; and we must not omit to men- 
tion six thousand eandelabra of fine gold, besides 
two of more massive make and more elaborate 
ornamentation, each weighing one hundred 
pounds ; indeed, Paulus Silentiarius says, there 
were in the church so many lamps hanging by 
brazen chains, and so many candelabra, that the 
lamps seemed to swim in a sea of fire. The 
seats of the clergy, the altar, and the pulpit, 
were not less precious. 

It is certain that to bring this vast and costly 
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work to a satisfgctory end, the emperor dis- 
bursed enormous/sums—in fact, he used up the 
tribute of previnces and the spoil of barbarians, 
but all would not do—imposts were increased 
—emoluments withheld from public officers— 
the leaden pipes of the city fountains were 
melted up and replaced by pipes of earthen- 
ware, so that ¢’/e drainage is no modern inven- 
tion. ‘To give an idea of the expense, Justinian 
had paid out 452 quintals of gold (200,0002.), 
by the time the walls were a yard above the 
ground, and the cost of the whole building 
was. at the lowest estimate, above one million 
sterling. 

At length, sixteen years after its commence- 
ment, the Basilica of Santa Sophia was finished. 


The emperor, desirous that the dedication of 


so stupendous a monument should be made 
with all solemnity, mounted a car drawn by 
four horses, and held his way to the Hippo- 
drome, where 2,000 oxen, 10,000 sheep, 600 
deer, 1,000 p 10,000 hens, and 10,000 
chickens, were, with 30,000 measures of wheat, 
distributed among the people. ‘This done, ac- 
companied by the Patriarch Eutychtes, he 
marched towards the temple. The gates were 
thrown open, he rushed to the pulpit, and, full 
of admiration at his own work, he exclaimed 
« Glory to God who has thought me worthy of 
this work—I have conquered them, O Solo- 
mon.” The church was blessed, and the Master 
Strategius poured on the pavement three 
quintals of gold, which were scrambled for by 
the people. The prayers, holocausts, public 


irs 


des 


festivities, and distributions of money lasted 


fourteen days. 


The church, which stands east and west, is | 
In front 


built in the shape of a Greek cross. 


7 + > } * } ? 
of it are, first a cloister, called the garsonosta- 


} 
sion, or court of the boys { garcons ), and then 


two lobbies, the exonarthex and the esonarthex, 
the latter of which has two side entrances. In 
the first of these the faithful took off and depo- 
sited their shoes. 
and are totally destitute of ornament. 
municates with the esonarthex or inner lobby 


by means of five gates, closed with bronze | 
This second | 


screens ornamented with crosses. 
gallery is vaulted, and has a pavement of green 
marble. The vault was ornamented with mo- 
saics, and one of the paintings represented the 
Archangel Michael keeping guard, sword in 
hand. One of the two gates which leads to the 
street is of bronze, with an inscription inscribed 
in silver letters, and decorated with meanders, 
or frets and vine leaves. 


Its walls are of bare brick, | 
It com- | 


and surmounted by a dome-shaped dais or taber- 
nacle, finished by a cross of gold enriched with 
fine pearls. The space between the aisles and 
the sanctuary was called solea, and was_ the 
place for the readers. The sanctuary or dema 
was closed by a screen of cedar, decorated with 
twelve coupled columns covered with silver and 
with medallions representing the Virgin, the 
Apostles, the Prophets, and the Saviour ; above 
all shone conspicuous the monogram of Justinian 
and his infamous wife St. Theodora; it had 
three gates, the centre higher than the others, 
and all shut by splendid veils. 

The apse vaulted above was pierced by three 
windows looking to the east (it 1s said that Jus- 
tinian wished one window, then changed his 
mind and wished two, when an angel appeared 
to the architects dressed in the imperial purple 
and with red slippers, and ordered them to make 
three windows, one for the Father, one for the 
Son, and one for the Holy Ghost). In the 
midst was placed the holy table or altar. As it 
was the emperor’s wish that this table should be 
more precious than gold, a mixture was made of 
pearls and diamonds, of gold and silver, of iron 
and of copper, all of which were melted together. 
Cedrenus says the altar was made of gold and 
silver and every sort of precious stone, of wood, 
of metal—in fact, of everything that could be 
produced by land and sea, and every material 
that the universe could furnish. The ground 
on which it rested was laid with plates of gold, 
and the table itself was supported by four golden 
columns : above it rose, in the form of a tower, 
the ciborium. 





LOCKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


the Principles and Construction of Locks,” 
February 21, a succinct description was given 
‘of the various recent modifications generally 
introduced by makers of locks, and it was 
argued, that most of them were simply altera- 
tions of form, without materially adding to the 
security. An exception might, perhaps, be 
made in favour of Mr. Denison’s lock ; which 
/was so constructed that the bolt was shot by 
| turning a handle, without the intervention of a 
| key, which in fact was only used for placing 
|the tumblers in a proper position, to allow the 
i bolt to be withdrawn, or unlocked, by the 


| handle,—the key hole being kept closed during | 


ithe passage of the bolt; the key might, there- 
| fore, be always retained in the possession of one 


ee 
‘hold the stump, and to open the lock. 


Ar the discussion of Mr. Hobbs’ paper “ On | 





This, 
however, was prevented [it was said] by the 
insertion of a tongue in the back plate, fitting 
into a corresponding groove in the back of the 
bolt, thus cutting off all access to the moveable 
piece under the bolt; and further, to preclude 
access to the stump itself, a piece of steel was 
riveted into the front plate, reaching through 
the tumblers into a groove in the bolt, thus 
placing an effectual barrier between the key- 
hole and the stump. With these slicht addi- 
tions, which were now introduced, it was con- 
tended, that locks constructed on the principle 
of the moveable stump might be considered 
secure. 

It was shown that Mr. Goater, who was con- 
nected with the establishment of Mr. Chubb 
had succeeded very ingeniously in picking three 
of Hobbs’ till locks, by the means which bad 
been described, those locks, however, not having 
the additions for security which had been alluded 
to. ‘This opening of these locks was admitted to 
be perfectly legitimate. 
| [Since this discussion, a series of smart ad- 
vertisements have appeared from Mr. Goater 
and Mr. Hobbs, the latter challenging Goater 
to pick one of his ‘ unpickables” for 200 
guineas; and Mr. G. simply replying, “catch a 
weasel asleep.’’ | 





THE LATE JOHN MARTIN. 

THE majority of our readers have doubtless 
i heard, and with regret, of the death of Mr. John 
| Martin, the painter, which occurred on the 17th 
| ult. at the house of a friend in the Isle of Man, 
| where he was on a visit. Mr. Martin was born 
lon the 19th of July, 1789, and was therefore 
lin his 65th year when he died. Abroad as well 
as at home his works are too well known to 
‘need recapitulation: abroad, indeed, they are 
better known than those of any other English 
|artist, engravings of them, pirated from those 
| published by himself, having hous issued far and 
| wide. 

Mr. Martin had devoted much time and 
money to projects for the improvement of Lon- 
‘don, the embankment of the Thames, the pro- 
‘vision of pure water, and various inventions 
connected with sanitary objects. We may use 
his own words to give some idea of these en- 
deavours on his part. ‘ My attention,” he 
says, “ was first occupied in endeavouring to 
procure an improved supply of pure water to 
London, diverting the sewage from the river, 
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The Church Proper was entered by nine | person, whilst the lock could be closed by any | and rendering it available as manure ; and in r 
gates: these were inlaid with ivory, electrum, | Subordinate ; this was important in banks and | 1827 and 1828 I published plans for the pur- { 
and silver, and it was said that the cedar of | other similar establishments. The principle of pose. In 1829 I published further plans for f 
which they were made was part of the remains | the bolts being shot by a handle was not new, ; accomplishing the same objects by different ‘ 
of Noah’s Ark. but the other arrangements were admitted to | means, namely, a weir across the Thames, and g 

The pavement of the nave is of green pro-| possess novelty. ‘for draining the marshy lands, &c. In 1832, e 
conesian marble, so cut and adjusted that its} Mr. Whishaw’s electro-magnetic lock, now | 1834, 1836, 1838, 1842, 1843, 1845, and 1847, ° 
ribbon-like undulations represent the flowing of | exhibiting at the Polytechnic Institution, was|I published and republished additional par- 
four rivers to the sea. In the centre of the explained, | ticulars—being so bent upon my object that I t. 
cupola is the figure of the Eternal in colossal} The principle of Mr. Cotterill’s “ patent | was determined never to abandon it; and t 
proportions : on the four pendentions were four | Climax detector lock” was then examined, and| though I have reaped no other advantage, I 0 
cherubim all in Mosaic. |it was asserted to be entirely based upon the | have at least the satisfaction of knowing that “ 

The cornice surrounding the dome is of white | Bramah lock, but was less secure in its arrange- | the agitation thus kept up constantly, solely by é C 
marble, and its profile is very simple. ‘T-e| ment, inasmuch as the form of the key admitted | myself, has resulted in a vast altcration in the 
cupola is pierced by twenty-four circular win- | of so little variation in the depth of the grooves, | quantity and quality of the water supplied by ‘ 
dows, and is covered with plates of lead, which | for moving the slides,—that a lock, having ux lithe companies, and in the establishment of a ’ 
at first were gilt. | slides, might be opened by the end pressure of | Board of Health, which will, in all probability, t 

Forty large columns separate the nave on the |a piece of soft wood,—and that any lock, on | eventually carry out most of the objects I have a 
south and north from the aisles, a number which | that principle, with any number of slides, could | been so long urging. Amongst the other pro- 2) 
Von Hammer says the Orientals regard as mys- | be easily picked by the pressure system. posals which I have advanced is my railway m 
terious (for example, the forty thieves), These; It was explained, that the American permu-| connecting the river and docks with all the rail- i 
pillars support circular arches of which the | tating lock, which had been fully described in| ways that diverge from London, and apparently 
archivolts are decorated with foliage. Their | the paper, was not intended for ordinary domes- approved by the Railway Termini Commissioners, . 
cubical and bulged capitals belong to no order tic purposes, but for banks and establishments |as the line they intimate coincides with that fi 
whatever, and present either a hash of foliage or requiring extreme precautions for security, and | submitted by me, and published in their report r 
interlaced, or what our antiquaries used to cal] that the chief object in the introduction of |—the principle of rail adopted by the Great S t] 
Runic knots. The abacus is thick, covered | Hobbs’ moveable stump, or protector lock, was | Western line—the lighthouse for the sands ap- a 0 
with mouldings, crosses, and inscriptions. Above | to supply a secure lock at a moderate price. yropriated by Mr. Walker in his Maplin sand i pe 
the naves is the gallery or gynwceum for the; In the course of manufacturing, the weak fighthouse—the flat anchor and wire cable— ; Si 
women and the catechumens ; the windows of | points of this lock had not escaped detection, mode of ventilating coal-mines—floating har- ; 0 
the nave are of glass framed in stucco, those of | and it was soon discovered that, although the | bour and pier—iron ship, and various other in- S 
the gynwceum are larger, the lower part filled principle was correct, as long as the stump ventions of comparatively minor importanee, 
with lapis specularis, and the upper part with | remained moveable, if, by any means, the stump but all conducing to the great ends of improv- . 
glass. At the end of the aisles are the places! could be held fast, the ook became one of the |ing the health of the country, increasing the ne 
for the emperors on the left and the empresses | ordinary tumbler locks, and was as easily picked | produce of the land, and furnishing employment t] 
= _ . : jas the others. For instance, in a till or ca for the people in remunerative works.” © 

of = es eee: 9 pepo neg a. — the eee was parallel to the As the painter of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” and « 
eonseed ith. ait. villon pie: I fe RNR AB. ” i was easy, by the isertion of a piece of} the “ Fall of Babylon,” posterity will preserve e 
gilt | aud precious stones,! watch spring beneath the lock, to catch and] the memory of Joun Martin. 
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THE LODGER HIS OWN LANDLORD. 

* CottaGes for Crown Labourers in Windsor 
Great Park.” This, deed, is a cheering pic- 
ture which appears in the last Bué/der ; while in 


the same number is an account of various large | * 


contributions in aid of the funds of the Metro- 
politan Association for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Industrious Classes. Nor is this all, or 
nearly all, such information of a kindred cha- 
racter as the readers of the Azilder are being 
continually furnished with ; for, in the preceding 
number, we were informed that the “model 
lodging-house agitation is daily gaining ground 
in Dublin;” while, in the number /before that, 
different bits of intelligence of a like character 
are given. Then going still, but regularly back, 


we next find what the Rev. R. Burgess has | 
been achieving at Chelsea, and Mr. W. B.| 
Denison, at Leeds, in respect to such improved | 


family dwellings and lodgings; and thus on, 


until I come to the number dated January 14, | 


where I tind insertion given to the communi- 
cation of one “W. C.” 
although he had evidently heard something 
about these various very praiseworthy en- 
deavours, yet writes in ignorance, complaining 
that there are no “decent lodgings to be found 
for respectable young men engaged in the City.” 

And what at that time was the reply of the 
Builder? Why this: “If we mistake not, the 
Albert Buildings, Spitalfields, offer the accom- 
modation required ;” and now, Sir, allow me 


(though doubtlessly rather late in doing so) to | 
say, as one who Is at present an inmate of this | 


lodging-house, that, in giving such answer, you 
were perfectly justified. But, then, is not the 
locality — Spitalfields, or, at least, in close 
proximity to the quarter so named,—a circum- 
stance, probably, quite sufficient to keep many 
OF OWS 
though to pay, perhaps, almost double, for, in 
no sense, superior accommodation, in the more 
“respectable ” neighbourhoods, either of the 
City, or in the suburbs ? 

And are there not likewise many very poor 
labouring men in this house,—some of the 
fifteen, twelve, or ten-shilling-a-week drudges at 
the different docks east of the Tower, and other 


over-nice class at a distance, 


parties equally as constrained in means? And | 


all such, probably, may be objectionable com- 


pany to certain of these “young men of the | 


City.” Wherefore, then, the remedy * 


Why, in this way: That these said “ young 
men ”’—numbering, as they do, so very many 


thousands, clerks, warehousemen, shop-assist- | 


ants, &c.—should call together a meeting of their 
own peculiar interests—explain their own wants 
to each other—debate the best means of a change 
for the better—subscribe their own money—and, 
next, purchase or rent their own piece of 
ground, choose their own architect, and have 
erected, in such place, and of such construction 


as shall, in like way, meet their approval, the | 
exact sort of building suitable to their special | 


tastes and circumstances; and so to do for 
themselves that which “ W. C.”’ would fain have 
others to effect for him and his co-complainers, 
—‘“respectable young men engaged in the 
City.” 

Nor, in such a city as London is, with its 
immense crowding of comfortably-salaried single, 
young, middle-aged, or yet older men, would 


this be an extravagant attempt; for something | 


of the like character has already been achieved 
—been achieved by the like interests, the clerks 
and shop-assistants of Dublin,—as, when I went 
over to that city as a visitor to its industrial 
exhibition of last year, I found was the case; a 
noble clump of house-accommodation, in one of 
the most agreeable situations, contiguous to the 
river Liffey and the suburb Custom-house, being 
then in the possession of these kindred classes 
of whom “‘ W. C.” writes about ; these “‘respect- 
able young men” of that Irish capital, having 
so bestirred themselves to secure a greater share 
of the Aome-like for their evenings and their 
Sundays, than otherwise was to be obtained. 
Now, would not a similar endeavour and its 
accomplishment be worthy of the London 
“ voung men,” as well as those of Dublin ?—of 
those really powerful sections of the general 
community who have already created their 
“ Whittington Club”—their “Crosby Hall” 


who, as it seems, | 


(Closing ;”—and who, besides all this, make up 
| the preponderating influence in what are usually 
named as Mechanics’ Institutes. But then 
jarises the very natural reflection, that these 
| “young men,” as they are, although now 
‘singie,” and therefore abiding in lodgings, are 
certamly not always to remain in this state of 
isolated independence, but that, some time or 
other, the fender )passion may become the 
stronger one, and when such place of abode 


| will be no longer required. Well, and even so, | 


would it not still be a consideration of prudence, 


to have the power of selling out any such share | 


so possessed, even if it were for no other pur- 


pose than to realise the more abundant money- | 


means towards furnishing their now family 
home? Or, not being so constrained, might not 
the investment be still continued, and the profit 
arising therefrom be consolingly looked upon as 
a most needful addition, for the future, to their 
accustomed salary—no matter how paid, quar- 
terly, or by the week ? 

Indeed, be but the thing properly considered, 


and there can be no question whatever as to the | 


practicability of even the Lodger advancing 
himself, in this manner, into the position of the 
Landlord. Self-exertion—the faith that such 
| self-exertion would be certain to ereate in the 
so-named “ wealthy classes,” and probably 
}among the majority of the employers of these 
very clerks, warehousemen, and shop-assistants, 
| would be the fulcrum to do it all; the employed 
adequately, themselves, subscribing in the first 
place, and, next, the more affluent conferring 
their help, either by way of donations or as 
loans; for what worthier assistance could be 
given, than that of enabling the now so generally 
much inconvenienced “ 
shop-assistants—to live at the least possible cost, 


in combmation with the greatest amount of 


comfort ? 
Offering, then, the suggestion embodied in 


single men ”—clerks or 


| amongst others, = que Coloniam Agr ppinam 
Onne cum Si ilia pit, 
transegit.’ This was the reason why Cologne 
had been constantly assigned as the birthplace 
of Rubens. One of the extant letters also of 
the great painter, in which he says, “I have 
a great predilection for Cologne, because I have 
been educated there up to my t nth year,” coin- 
cides with this assumption, as if Zorn there, be 

, would have differently expressed himself. 


f “Hh Cag ( 19 (THRO 


German Pictures of American Subjects.— 
| The death of Mr. Hassenclerer, one of the chief 
lartists of the Diisseldorf school, has afforded 
|the Academy an opportunity for exhibiting, 
conjointly with the paintings of that master, 
works of other stars of that school. Amongst 
| the pictures exhibited, that of Emanuel Leutze, 
* Washington at Monmouth,” is the most im- 
portant. If in the former tableau of Leutze 
|** Washington at the Delaware,” the moral 
courage of that great man is vividly portrayed, 
l the present production Is a representation of 
ithe physical difficulties he had to eope with. 
This huge picture (13ft. by 21ft.) is also in- 
| teresting on account of the beautiful grouping 
}of the American army, composed as it then 
| was of such motley and different elements. 

| Rome.—Art Festirals—For celebrating the 
; presence of Prince Frederick of Prussia, Car- 


| dinal Antonelli exhibited before H. R. H. his 


rare collection of miniatures of all the art- 
epochs of the middle ages. An unusual sight, 
| more ver, was prepared for the Prince, by the 
| Pope ordering that all the compartments of the 
| Vatican Museum of Ancient Sculptures should 
ibe lighted up. The Prince perambulated with 
| the other guests the Braccio nuovo, the Cor- 
i tile, in which are placed the Laocoon and the 
| Apollo of Belvedere, the Sala Rotonda, that of 
| the Muses, of the Candelabrum; which all 
| appeared doubly enchanting under this mystic 


and unusual illumination. 


these remarks to the serious attention of| Rome—Chennevicrs, Ph. Dr. “Archives de 


ew 


and others in a like situation, and 


having the like desires, I may perhaps return to | 


another phase of the same principle, as appli- 


cable to those very important interests which go | 


under the name of Trades’ Unions. 


J. & BD. 





FOREIGN ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The real Birth-place and Lineage of Rubens.— 
A Dutch man of letters, M. Bakhuizen Von den 
Brink, occupied with researches in the Nether- 
land archives, has of late published a work on 
| William of Orange, and his wife, Anne of 
| Saxony, to which personages the great Flemish 
| painter stands in some relation. The father of 
| Peter Paul Rubens, Johann Rubens, or rather 
| Ruebens, was born in 1520 at Antwerp, of an 
| opulent family. He visited Italy, and became 
a doctor of both laws. Having espoused the 
cause of Protestantism, he stiil sueceeded m 
| being elected six times an alderman of his native 
|place; until, in the year 1568, he had to flee 
'from Antwerp to Cologne. It was here that 
Johann Rubens became acquainted with J. Betz, 
}a councillor of Malines; and when William of 
Orange waged war in the Netherlands, ‘is wife, 
' Anne of Saxony, came also to Cologne. As 
| Betz was one of the advisers of Anne, Rubens 
lwas introduced to her, when the former had 


This led to an intimacy, of which the birth of a 
child was the consequence, which brought 
much unpleasantness on the princess, while 
Johann Rubens himself was imprisoned at 
Siegen, by order of the Duke of Nassau, i 
1571. Here the magnanimity of the mother ¢ 
Peter Paul Rubens, Maria Pepeling, whom he 
always revered so much, shone forth most 
brightly, as she did not cease to interfere for her 
unhappy husband. Johann was only released in 
1573, when he obtained permission to leave on 
parole in Siegen, and there they yet resided in 
the year 1577, which has been universally re- 
ceived as the birth-year of the great painter. It 
was not until 1578 that Johann obtained his full 
liberty, by a compromise with William of Orange, 
Princess Anne having died some time previous. 
In 1587 the father of Rubens died also, and his 
magnanimous widow erected to him an epitaph, 
hiding, by a pious fraud, trom posterity, his 


educational classes—their society for “ Early |faults and misfortunes. On it was written, 


gone to Vienna on some business of the princess. | 


1’Art Francais’ (Archives of French Art), 

aris, 1853. 2 vols. Svo. It is a felicitous 
dea of M. C. to have collected documents 
| scattered in the various libraries and arehives of 
\ France, for affording us a somewhat greater 
| knowledge of their great men in art. The 
| greatest portion of the work contains autograph 
letters. Poussin, that great star of olden French 
art, opens the collection of documents, in which 
we find him first called (in 1609) Nicollas 
Pouchin. His death certifieate made at Rome 
29th November, 1665, corrects the date hitherto 
assigned to his demise. In his letters Poussin is 
/at times formally incorrect, but always great.(!) 
'In one he says, “I have only nourished myself 
| by creat works : I seem to swim when ] work 
at them, and the marbled eanvas shies before 
me, however huge it be.” Amongst other 
| interesting documents is also a careful list, 
| made by Dussien, of all pictures and drawings of 
Lisueur, with indications of the collections where 
| they are to be found; also, an elaborate essay 
on the Liber reritatis by Claude Lorraime. At 
‘his death in Rome in 1682 he left to his nephew 
this collection of 200 drawings, which he called 
his “book of inventions or book of truth.” 


| 
|. 
| 


| When first sold the price was 200 ¢eus, 5s. a 


piece; they now are a chief ornament of the 
collection at Chatsworth. 





EVILS OF CONTRACT WORK. 

It is now about twenty-two years since [ 
first took any part in building operations, and 
at that time we could have any number of real 
good workmen in my town at 1/. per week, 
men who prided themselves on the quality of 
their work, and could turn off a very fair quan- 
tity of it. Nov, in the same district, it is m- 
possible to obtain a decent hand at 24s. per 
week. This I attribute to the degenerating 
system of contracts, of which I have had very 
convincing proofs, for the same men who, ten 
or twelve vears back, were excellent hands, are 
now slovenly and indifferent, having been em- 
ployed on cutting contracts, where quantity and 
not quality has been the chef consideration. 
This of course has a still worse effect on appren- 
tices, for having such bad examples, it is not to 
be expected they will attain to even moderate 
skill: it is really dreadful to see the work pro- 
duced by young men just out of their time. I 
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have set on numbers of them with the hope of 
finding one moderately good workman out of 
the lot, but am sorry to say it has been both a 
loss and a failure. My remarks more generally 
apply to bricklayers and joiners. The na i 
manner in which many are admitted into 
the trade ought to be discountenanced. 1 
have known several bricklayers’ labourers after 
serving in that capacity for a year or two, take 
up the trowel aa obtain employment under a 
contractor. There is one in my neighbourhood 
now, who a few years ago was in my employ as 
a knight of the hod, and who is now a general 
contractor himself. I leave you to guess what 
kind of work he produces: horizontal and 
perpendicular lines seem to form a very small 
part of his study. I have no hesitation im 
affirming, that although one of the most popu- 
Jous parts of the kingdom, not one in twenty of 
our building operatives approaches even medio- 
crity. JACK-PLANE. 





AN IRON CUSTOM-HOUSE FOR PAYTA, 
IN PERU. 

Great progress has of late years been made 
in this country, in the construction of iron 
buildings. They have been adapted to domestic, | 
commercial, and even religious purposes, and 
exported chiefly, but not exclusively, to our | 
mae tg Dwelling-houses, stores, and churches, | 
have all found their way from this land, to be | 
jlanted on distant sites, where labour is either | 
ia skilled or more costly. Messrs. E. T. Bell- | 
house and Co. of Manchester, ake now con- | 
structing a custom-house, intended for Payta, 
in Peru, and an extensive warehouse, or store, 
having the same destination. The Manchester | 
Examiner gives the following particulars of the | 


the second story. There are also neat folding- 
doors leading to the surrounding balcony. The 
roof, which is also of corrugated iron, stretches 
over the walls (if we may so call them) to the 
extent of 7 feet, forming a verandah above the 
balcony, so as to shelter it from sun and rain. 
The verandah is supported by open metal canti- 
levers, and near its under edge it is strengthened 
by a cast-iron ornamental drop. On ascending 
the third staircase, we reach a floor in the roof. 
From the level of this floor to the springing of 
the roof, there is adistance of about 5 feet ; and 
the roof, instead of finishing in a ridge or apex, 
terminates ina platform, 22} feet square, and 
this plat form is 14 feet above the floor beneath 
it. ‘The platform is supported by eight strong 
metal columns, which are square to the wef of 
the second story, but circular in the roof, where 
they are attached to wooden beams, which con- 
stitute the framework of the platform. A mould- 
ing of cast-iron forms the boundary of the plat- 
form, with ornamental railing; and from the 
central part rises a round tower, also of corru- 
gated metal, 15 feet in height, and 15 feet 





diameter. It is strengthened vertically by four 
upright T irons, and rests ona moulded base, 
firmly attached to the platform, and to secure it 
still more firmly, there are four tie-rods within, 
attached transversely. It is lighted by four 
windows, and has one door leading to the outer 


omy form, which forms a second balcony, and will 


ve covered with lead. From this tower a large 
clock-dial will be visible, the works being by 
Mr. J. Bailey, and it is in course of being put 
into operation. On the top of this tower 1s a 
strong flooring, from which rises a smaller tower, 
8 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 9 feet high, 
terminating with a cupola, surmounted by a cast- 
iron ornament, having an aperture in its centre, 


quently extended to building societies by 6&7 
Wm. 4, cap. 32. An important provision still un- 
repealed, and applying to all these societies, was 
found in the 10 Geo. 4, c. 56,s. 11, which enacted that 
the treasurer should enter into a bond if required so 
to do by the rules of the society, with two sufficient 
sureties for repayment. 

Counsel for the trustees said, that by the rules of 
| this society it was optional with the Board to require 
| security or not. The 8th rule provided—* That the 
|manager or any other officer filling a situation of 
trust shall, if required by the board, give such 
security, pursuant to the Act, 10 Geo. 4, c. 56, s. 11, 
as they may deem proper for such of the society’s 
property as may be intrusted to his or their charge.” 
| The Commissioner said, in this case the security 
‘had not been required by the board, and that was 
| part of the omission and neglect of duty of which the 
| officers of the society had been guilty. The officers 
|had neglected another important rule, which would 
have saved them the loss of their money. There had 

clearly been great neglect, not only in demanding 
security of the treasurer, but in allowing the money 
to remain in his hands. He thought the reasonable 
|construction of this Act of Parliament was, that 
| though the money might have been originally received 
| by the bankrupt as an officer of the society, it did not 
| continue to be money in his hands as such officer if 
he dealt with it not only not precisely as the Act 
| directed but in a way directly contrary to it. An oppo- 
| site construction would conflict with the first prin- 
| ciples. It would enable the trustees to take advan- 
| tage of their own wrong. They would be permitted 
‘to lie by—would almost be induced to do so. The 
trustees had never thought of this application until 
they had tried every other mode of compelling the 
bankrupt to pay. This was altogether beside the 
first point, on which the Court principally relied, that 
| societies of this description, however meritorious, 
must not be permitted to do what no other persons 
could do, viz. to take advantage of their own wrong. 
Under these circumstances, and considering that the 











custom-house :—The structure is a quadrangle, | through which is placed a flag-staff, from which | trustees had not chosen to be satisfied with their 


of 70 feet square, and consists of two principal | 
stories, but is by no means limited to this in| 


waves a union jack. Around the upper tower, 
which is pierced with four windows, there is also 


! 
simple claim as creditors to come in part passu with 


|the others, he should refuse the motion with costs 


height, for there rises from the centre a circular | a gallery, protected by hand-railing. The entire | to be paid by them to the assignees. 


tower, standing on a platform 22} feet square ; | 
and above this, a second round tower, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, pierced by a flagstaff, 
from which floats a union jack, the height from 
the top of the flagstaff to the ground being 
100 feet. The erection is now put together in 
a temporary manner, so as to give assurance of 
its being perfect in all its parts. When placed 
on its intended distant site, it will rest upon | 
several courses of brickwork, with stone blocks | 
beneath the main supports. A cast-iron moulded 
base runs round the foot of the entire building. 
The first, or ground story, is 12 fect high, 
having on each of its four sides six strong iron 
yilasters, in addition to the one at each angle. 
‘he space between the pilasters is filled with 
corrugated galvanised iron, of the thickness 
known as No. 16 of the Birmingham wire gauge. 
The corrugations are vertically arranged, and 
each 5 inches broad. The front entrance is 
through a door 6 feet wide, having a window 
immediately on each side of it, giving access 
and light to a spacious passage through the 
building, 13 feet in breadth, there being a! 
similar door and pair of windows at the other | 
extremity of the passage. In addition to the | 
windows lighting the passage, there are} 
four other windows in front, two on each | 
side the entrance, whose height is 8 feet, and | 
breadth 4 feet. The casements open inwards, | 
and have guards of iron rods externally. A cast 
metal moulded string-course tinishes the top of 
the first story, immediately over which is a bal- | 
cony, projecting 6 feet 6 inches from the face of 
the building on each of its four sides. The outer | 
edge of this continuous promenade is protected | 
by a wrought-iron railing, having a casting of 
the arms of Peru in the centre of each separate | 
piece. On entering the broad passage, there | 
are four rooms branch from it, on each side, 
thus furnishing eight apartments, besides a 
transverse passage, 6 feet wide, from which | 
rises a metal staircase. On reaching the second | 
story, the passages are of the same dimensions | 
as those beneath, but the rooms are divided into | 
offices half the size, so there are eight on each 
side the ye avenue—in all sixteen; and 
each set has a direct internal communication the 
one with the other, without coming into the 
passage. The outer windows are the same in 
the upper as in the lower story, and the pilasters 
are also continued from the ground to the top of 
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height of the building is a little over 77 feet. 
The partitions between the various rooms and 
offices are constructed, in the first place, of a 
timber skeleton; this is covered on each side 
with boards; then pasted over with aa 
this is a coating of felt ; and lastly hung with 
paper. We understand it is built to the order 
of Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and Co. London. 
These buildings have been executed by Messrs. 
Edward T. Bellhouse and Co. under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Edward Woods, C.E. The 
architectural details have been arranged by Mr. 
Edward Salomons, architect, of Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


A BANKRUPT of the name of Barrell, who had acted 
as treasurer to the Barnstaple Benefit Building Society, 
and at the time of his bankruptcy was indebted to the 
society in the sum of 777/. came up for judgment on 
the 18th ult. An application had been made to the 
Court of Bankruptcy, under the 167th section of the 
Consolidation Act, by the trustees of the society, 
praying that a sum of 413/. now in the hands of the 
official assignee, might be paid to them in part pay- 
ment of the sum withheld from the society by the 
treasurer bankrupt. The affidavit in support of the 
application, set forth that the society was duly enrolled 
under 6 & 7 Wm. 4, and the rules certified by Tidd 
Pratt ; that the bankrupt was duly appointed treasurer 


in 1847, and acted as such up to September, 1851. 


That in virtue of such office, he received 820/. of 
which he had failed to pay 777/. in to the society’s 
bankers, iu the names of the trustees, as was his duty 
to do. 

Counsel for the trustees urged that the money in 
the hands of the Court, was de facto and de jure the 
property of the trustees, and that the bankrupt’s 
other creditors had no right to share it. 

The Commissioner, Goulburn, said the section under 
| which the application was made, provided “ That if 
/any person appointed in any office under the Friendly 
Societies Act, should become bankrupt, the Court 
were empowered to deliver any moneys or securities 
proved to belong to such society, in the hands of the 
officers of the Court, to the trustees of the society.” 

This section, if taken in its widest possible sense, 
would include a great many cases which the Legisla- 
ture could hardly have intended, and would divert the 
whole of the bankrupt’s estate and effects from the 
rest of the creditors. 

This provision was originally introduced in the 
Act of 4 & 5 Wm. 4, cap. 40, but was then confined 
to societies for charitable purposes: it was subse- 


This decision precludes the trustees sharing in the 
‘assets, and will, no doubt, tend to make building 
' societies cautious for the future. 








‘IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF RAILWAYS. 

THE variety of modes adopted for securing the iron 
rails to the sleepers by cast-iron chairs of many forms 
with wood wedges, have hitherto proved dangerous for 
travelling and injurious to the rolling stock. ‘‘Fish- 
ing” the joints of rails, although an improvement on 
the old mode, is still defective, as these ‘‘ fished ” 
joints are placed between the sleepers, and conse- 
quently have no under bearing to support the deflec- 
tion made by the ponderous locomotive. To super- 
sede the cast-iron chairs which are so liable to break, 
and the wood wedges which are so liable to become 
loose, as well as to remedy the defects of the “fished” 
joints, a patent has been obtained by Mr. A. Doull, 
C.E. for a wrought-iron chair suitable for wood, 
stone, iron, or other sleepers, as it binds together, 
it is asserted, the rails, chairs, and sleepers, by screw 
bolts, without the expense of constant watching and 
replacing the cast-iron chairs and wood wedges of the 
present defective permanent way arrangements. 





HOUSES IN THE BROAD SANCTUARY, 
WESTMINSTER. 

Our engraving represents the block of eight 
houses in the Medieval style, which has been 
built under the direction of Mr. Scott, architect, 
in the Broad Sanctuary, closely adjoining the 
west end of Westminster Abbey. The opening 
in the centre is the entrance to Dean’s-yard. 

The whole frontage is 187 feet 6 inches. There 
are six floors in the houses, including the base- 
ment. The internal fittings will be in the same 
style; and the whole cost will probably exceed 
20,0002. Bath stone is used, from the Box 

uarries, Mr. Myers is the contractor ; Hannum 
the clerk of the works. 

The same architect and builder have com- 
menced a district church for St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, close by, to accommodate 1,102 
persons, including children, at a cost of 7,000/. 

here is to be no tower, but a turret at the 
junction of the nave and chancel. The aisles of 
the nave show five gables on each side, ex- 
ternally. The style is the Geometrical. 

Some very large houses are being proceeded 
with in Victoria-street. When completed, this 
will be one of the extraordinary parts of the 
metropolis. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE AT | this out of its hiding-place, and set it up there, | 


SYDENHAM. 


| instead of allowing it to remain now, I may say, 
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from class] 


is¢s, he expressed considerable 
doubts as to the amount of saving which would 


From the report presented to the meeting of | unknown. London is not so rich in its statues, | accrue from the best of them. To reconcile the 
the shareholders on Tuesday last, called for the that it can afford to bury them under a bushel. | inhabitants of the borough to what he called the 


purpose of issuing fresh shares for a quarter of 
a million, we learn that “the present amount of 
share capital is 750,000/. of which 700,150/. 
has been received. The amount expended up 
to the present time is 679,720/. the details of 
which are given in the following statement :-— 
Land—Total amount paid... £105,728* 
Deduct amount received 
for resales............ 55,488 








£50,240 
Purchase and removal of the materials 
of the original building............. 
Construction of the main building of 
the Crystal Parnee.. 3. cocs évecece sce 
Tunnel, heating apparatus, &e.......... 
Wings of the Crystal Palace, water 
towers, Xe. awaksenwanaeeecumice 
Hydraulic works, fountains, cascades, 
lakes, basins, artesian well, reser- 
voirs, Xe. Pe Ate a ee 
Park, terraces, gardens, walls, balus- 
trades, decorations, &e................ 95,21 
New roads and approaches, fencing, &e. 4,35 
Interior of building, plants, garden 
works, fountains inside the palace, 
ee i Ret: ARPES ey lay TS Ke 
Natural history illustrations, including 
geographical islands, preparation of 
extinct animals, zoological and 
ethnological collections, raw pro- 
duce, and agriculture ............... 11,176 
Fine Art Courts—Pompeian, Alham- 
bra, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Egypt- 
ian, Medizeval, Renaissance, Italian, 
ME VBR. oes civic cou aduanior> sa 
Collection of sculpture, foreign and 
national, portrait gallery of busts, 


95,000 
135,050 
24,536 


34,090 


93,670 


52,500 





pedestals, Xe. geisecediil ic Eos 
Sundry fittings, boardings, gas-fittings, 

&e. throughout the building........, 7,000 
General expenses, including engineer- 

ing statf, superintendence, officers’ 

salaries, law and parliamentary ex- 

penses, surveying, rent and taxes, 

and miscellaneous disbursements ... 35,384 

£679,720.” 


PEDESTRIAN. 





) 

SEWER ACCIDENT AT CHELSEA. 

A FRIGHTFUL accident, attended with loss of 
life, occurred last week at Wilderness-row, 
| Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, by the falling in of a 
sewer. It appears that Mr. Eldridge has the 
contract to make a new sewer, and that he 


adopted the plan of driving or tunnelling, | 


after a trench was sunk, thus saving the cost 
of excavating a trench the whole length of 
the sewer. Whilst at this tunnelling work, a 
bricklayer and a labourer became buried alive at 
a depth of 24 feet, and it was eight hours before 
the poor fellows could be got out, they were of 
course dead. An inquest was held upon their 
bodies, and the jury somewhat reluctantly found 
a verdict of accidental death. Our reporter 
says, being upon the spot shortly after the 
occurrence, it may do no harm to observe, that 
the excavators at work attributed the accident 
| to the contractors being too sparing of supplying 
timber, and this opinion would seem strengthened 
iby the fact of the sewer again falling in on 
| Sunday, endangering the houses on its brink, 
| the inhabitants of which were compelled to quit 
for fear of their lives. Mr. Eldmdge had the 
| poor fellows decently buried on Monday. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 

In the course of a lecture on glassat Sunderland, 
before alluded to, Mr. Hartley referred at some 
length to a “ considerable social revolution ” 
which arose through the abandonment of kelp and 
frit in producing the metal. Along the northern 
shores of Scotland and west of Ireland, a con- 
siderable population was employed in producing 
| the article, one-half of which was kelp, and the 
|other earthy matter, consisting of lime and 
charcoal. ‘Till within the last twenty-five years 

this was employed, and the produce of glass 
| was limited by the quantity of the article which 
| was produced in the districts referred to. In 





| “black flag,” which daily waved over them, Mr. 

| Hartley said that while the town was a customer 

lof his to the extent of 5007. per annum, he paid 
for labour alone the sum of 25,000/. a year, the 
whole of which might be said to be spent in the 
High-street of Sunderland, while this was in- 
dependent of the expenditure in the town for 
coal, timber, &c. 





ART IN MANCHESTER. 

Ox Monday evening a lecture was delivered 
on the above subject, at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, by Mr. Hammersley, principal of the Man- 
chester School of Design. Mr. Hammersley com- 
menced his lecture by giving a popular definition 
of the term “art.” Art was generally understood 
to be something that was connected only with the 
wealthier classes, who could expend their money in 
ornamental pictures, statues, rich furniture, and other 
things of that kind. Another view was, that art could 
only be understood by wealthy people, and that it did 
not at all belong to the other classes. Art, however, 
was a very ditferent thing. He conld not help con- 
sidering that it belonged to all classes of the people. 
It consisted of a feeling for beautiful things—for those 
things that were harmonious in colour and rich in 
appearance. All persons had a craving for something 
in addition to what was merely useful; and all men 

| and women came into the world with a taste for what 
was beautiful. There was an instinct in the human 
| mind towards the poetical and the beautiful—towards 
; that which is more than what we wanted to serve 
our daily wants. If this, then, was a right notion of 
art, there was an education wanted to make us under- 
stand what art really was. This education was the 
power of seeing—of forming the eye to make an 
analysis of objects. ‘Two persons would walk in the 
country, one of w hom would be vividly impressed with 
the beauties of creation, but the other would pay not 
the least attention to them. Now in this there was 
something wanting—the want of a power of observa- 
tion. It was an education that had nothing to do 
with academies and schools, but was a social, or home 
|education. It had more to do in enabling us to see 
beautiful things and take impressions of them than all 
that could be done in schools of art. Then there was 


The directors have taken a lease of Dulwich-| those days its cost would be somewhere about | the education to be obtained at academies, and he re- 


wood, immediately opposite the building, for 
eighty-four years, at a rental of 3,000/. per 
annum. 


May next ; although it cannot be complete in all 
its details. 





THE STATUE OF RICHARD CUR 
DE LION. 

THERE is but one opinion upon the present 
site chosen for this statue—that it is bad—that 
it will not do. It is said to be temporarily 
placed there, merely to see the effect, &c.; but 
since the “temporary” elevation of Wellington 
upon the arch at Hyde-park-corner, I always 
tremble when I hear that any other statue is to 
be “temporarily” placed in a particular spot. 
Wellington has become a fixture, and what is 
worse, a monstrosity. Let not this fine work of 
art meet with a similar fate. 

It seems to be desired that a locality in the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament 
should be chosen. What objection is there to 
the open space in front of the Treasury ? 
There is ample “room and verge enough,” an 


They have no doubt that the building | 
will be opened to the public at the latter end of | 


| 10/. per ton, but so great has been the change 
leffected by the later improvements in pro- 
|ducing the metal, that he had purchased a 
quantity of it a few months ago at only 3/. 
aton. Mr. H. then noticed some of the m- 
gredients which had been substituted for this 
‘article, and observed that iodine aud soluble 
salts were now the more important compo- 
'nents of the kelp. A great outery, he said, had 
| been raised against the proprietors in those dis- 
tant quarters of the country, and they were 
‘charged with allowing the people on their 
‘estates to starve. If, however, people were 
|fully to investigate the cause, and exercise a 
\little charity (and philanthropists themselves 
might be fairly included in this advice) mstead 
'of condemning the proprietors of those districts 
| for their tyranny, it would be seen that the pro- 
' gress of science—over which the proprietors had 
| no control—had been the cause of much of the 
| distress that prevailed ; and if the efforts of the 
| public had been employed to transfer the people 
'to places where their labour would have been 
| more valuable, a much better idea of the posi- 
tion of the parties would be obtained. As much 
as 150,000/. a year had been withdrawn from 


gretted that, in Manchester, there were not half-a- 
dozen more than at present existed. There was also 
the education of picture-galleries—the print-shops 
and the windows of Manchester. The education to be 
obtained from picture-galleries was great indeed. The 
exhibitions of Manchester were complete schools, if 
| properly viewed. But im most instances they were 
|improperly viewed, because people generally went to 
these exhibitions not to take in impressions, but to 
| enjoy the quiet which they afforded. In conclusion, 
; Mr. Hammersley showed that these galleries might 
| be made educational, by endeavouring to find in the 
pictures a truthfulness of expression. 





| THE MICROSCOPE. 

| ‘THE importance of the microscope in numerous 
| investigations is becoming more and more felt: its 
j use has already done much to enlarge the boundaries 
lof science, and, unless we are deceived, will yet do 
more. 

| “The accuracy and facility with which the appear- 
| ances of ordinary microscopic objects may be observed, 
| and the interest which attaches to such observation, 
| from the sense of penetrating into the hidden and 
| obseure recesses of nature, have further rendered the 
microscope a favourite means of recreation with 
many whose inclination and disposable leisure do not 


a situation where all the “lines” of the artist | those districts, and the whole process superseded | permit them to become professed cultivators of any 


could be well appreciated. With his face look- 
ing up Charing-cross, and his back to the houses 
forming the end of Parliament and King streets, 


I venture to predict the situation would be! 


most desirable, and the effect good. As the 
position now chosen is decidedly 4ad, might not 


the statue be “temporarily” placed where [| 


have indicated ? 

If this statue is too large for the situation | 
have named, there is a small statue in the 
neighbourhood which deserves a better fate 
than it now meets with; I mean the statue of 
James II. by Grinling Gibbons, at the back of 
Whitehall, and which not one in a thousand 
people either see or know anything of. Bring 





* Amount to be paid for land............ £65,000 
Ditto to be received for land sold 62,500 


Balance to be paid .......... £2,500 








| by a new description of alkali. This imtrodue- | 


ltion was of so modern a date that the whole 
| change had taken place since his connexion with 
ithe glass trade, and in the application of the 
| new material he had taken an active part. Mr. 
'H. then described the production which had 
‘taken the place of the natural alkali, and the 
| various processes through which it passed. In 
| explaining the model of the pot which stood on 
ithe platform, it was stated that the pots in use 
held one ton of material, and that im twenty 
hours their contents were converted from the raw 
mixture which had been originally put in, 
toa piece of plain transparent glass. Referring 
to the heat which was applied to the furnace, 
Mr. H. said that fully eighty per cent. of it was 
wasted; and with regard to the feasibility of the 





one branch of science, but who gladly avail them- 
| selves of any means by which they can readily make 
| a better acquaintance with the objects of their favourite 
| study.” 
| We observe with pleasure, therefore, the announce- 
ment of a guide to the examination and investigation 
lof the structure and nature of microscopic objects, 
| by Dr. J. W. Griffith and Mr. Arthur Hentrey, F.R.S. 
to be entitled the “ Micrographie Dictionary.” The 
subjects to which this dictionary will be devoted may 
be briefly summed up as follow :— 





1. Instruction in the selection and use of micro- 
scopes and the various essential pieces of apparatus 
connected with them, with a description of the 
methods of ascertaining the structure of objects 
which can only be studied by their aid. 

2. The characters, structure, and, as far as possible, 
the natural history of the genera and species of 





plans proposed for the consumption of smoke 


British animals and plants of microscopic dimensions, 
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together with a description of the microscopic organs | effected by spirets of turpentine. 


and appendages of animals and vegetables generally. 


8. An account of t 


great kingdoms of organized beings, with full imfor- | ts 0 id | 
mation on the methods to be pursued in investigations | In oil, nine parts of boiled oil, nine parts of raw oil, | 


in this department. And 


o M4 > hd a 1 - > rh a ; : . . 1 ¢ . 
4. The distinguishing characters of the inorganic | colour for the exterior of buildings, wood and door 


matters occurring in animal and vegetable fluids. 


If long experience of the use of the instrument in red, ground in oil, and mixed with white lead and 
the most varied fields of research, close application to | boiled linseed-oil. For a fawn colour—white, yellow- 
the study, and full knowledge of what others have ochre, and Spanish brown. For a drab—white, 
done before them, be the right preparation for a work | Venetian red, burnt amber, and a little black. 
of this kind, as we believe it to be, we may safely | 
augur that the book announced by Dr. Griffith will | and grey, are ground and diluted in oil, it is advisable 


prove a very valuable contribution to science. 





Potices of Books. 


Litharge, sugar of | added. This paint is very much cheaper than common 


lead, &e. are added io facilitate the drying. The} oil-paint. 


| woodwork :—seventy-eight parts of white lead, ground first thin, the second thick.’, 
The interior wood-work of cottages may be beau- 
For a stone | tifully stained to resemble oak and walnut, by wash- 
ing the cleaned surfaee with diluted sulphuric acid 
| facings, &e. white, lamp-black, and a little Venetian (1 ounce of sulphurie acid to a pint of warm water); 
this to be washed, when warm, evenly on the surtiace 
of the wood to be stained. The next operation is 
washing over the surface so prepared with a tobacco 
stain, made by boiling a quantity of tobacco with as 
In painting in oil, ‘ when bright colours, as white much water as will cover it, allowing this to get 
dissolved to the consistence of a syrup by gentle boil- 
to make use of the oil of walnuts ; but if the colours be | ing—this being strained before using. The stain is 
dark, such as chestnut, or olive, or brown, you must laid on with a sponge. When the wood is thoroughly 
make use of a pure linseed-oil.’ | dry, it is to be brushed over with 8 ounces of bees’- 
In painting wood-work, it is necessary to kill the | wax, } pint of linseed-oil, and double the quantity of 
knots which, in pine especially, are frequently met boiled linseed-oil. A varnish for finally covering the 


jand four parts of spirit of turpentine. 


The Colonist’s and Emigrant’s Handbook of the | with. This is effected by covering them with fresh- | surface of the wood thus stained is prepared by dis- 


Mechanical Arts. By Rosert Scott Burn, 
Engineer. Blackwood, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1854. 
We do not hesitate to say that this is one of the 
most valuable and important condensations of 
practical and useful knowledge for emigrants 


for these alone but for small householders, 


farmers, tradesmen, and mechanics themselves, | 


at home as well as in the colonies, though in the 
latter, of course, where skill and labour is so 
costly, and so often not to be had at any price, 
such a work must be doubly useful. The author 
has himself sojourned amongst colonists, and 
being also a practical mechanician, he has known 
what was wanted, and how to bring his prac- 
tical knowledge to bear on what was most 
wanted. Much of the book is doubtless, as the 
author modestly admits it to be, compilation, 
but compilation which he has turned to excel- 
lent account for behoof of those professionally 
ignorant of the various branches of mechanical 


handicrafts, and at the same time too much oceu- | 


pied to be able to study large works on each 
separate subject, even did they possess them. 
The whole book extends to only 130 pages, large 
octavo, and is profusely illustrated with wood 
engravings ; yet the variety of its contents is 
very great, as may be gathered to some extent 
from a cursory enumeration of the general sec- 
tions into which it is divided, namely,—house 
arrangement and conveniences, with much infor- 
mation as to chimneys, fireplaces, stoves, cisterns, 
water and filters, ventilation, cottage planning, 
&e.—house construction, including what is 
requisite or advisable as to foundations, frame- 
work, walls, drains, materials, &c. &e.—house 
carpentry and joinery, in all their branches,— 
smithwork,—brickmaking,—exteriorand interior 
finishings, plastering, painting, &c.—mortars, 
concretes, cements,—enclosure of lands, fences, 
—road-making,—well-sinking,—farm and agri- 
cultural buildings. 

Mr. Burn may be remembered as a contributor 
to our own columns, so that we need not pre- 
sent any quotation as a mere example of his 
style of writing ; but in order to give our mis- 
cellaneous readers some more detailed idea of 
the nature of the information to be gathered 
from this mechanical rade mecum, we shall quote 
a passage, exceedingly useful to many in itself, 
from what is said as to interior house finishing :— 


“Plastered walls may be painted in distemper,— 
that is, by colours worked up with size instead of 
oil. The size is formed of a solution of glue. A 
good substitute for this size can be made by preparing 
potato-starch, adding some of it to a mixture of 
whiting and water. This colour has no smell, and 
makes a beautiful white colouring-wash for ceilings. 
Where whiting cannot be procured, chalk may be 
pounded very fine, and washed with pure water. 


' slaked lime—this being rubbed off after twenty-four | solving in a pint of spirits of wine a $b. of seed-lac. 
| hours, and painted over with white or red lead. The! Outside work may be stained by adopting Mr. 

knots will also be prepared to take on the colour | Wheeler's mode. ‘Take best rosin tar, or pitch— 
| properly by first giving them a coat of oil mixed | in the proportion of 1 gallon to every 4 gallons of 


It is equally well suited to wood, brick, or 
he elementary tissues of the two | following recipe is for white paint, used for exterior | stone. It is better to apply it in two coats—the 











with the litharge. The primiag coat of white or red 
| lead, well diluted in oil, is next to be put on, pre- 


composed of whiting and linseed-oil. The first coat 
| of white is next to be laid on, which, after it is dried, 
is to be rubbed down with a pumice stone, to pre- 
| pare it for the next coat. 
to be white, the second coat should have some of the 
intended colour mixed up with it. The third coat is 
of the requisite colour. A green paint, useful for 
outside doors, &e. is made with 1]b. of verdigris, and 
2lb. of white lead, ground and diluted in common 
linseed-oil—the wood being iirst painted with white 
and the green in two coats. 

In painting plastered walls, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be dry: in no case will the 
work be satisfactory if this is not attended to. As 
plaster will take eigkteen months or two years to 
dry, according to circumstances, it will be as well to 
paint them in distemper first, washing this off when- 
| ever the walls are judged sufficiently dry. In paint- 
ing with oils, the walls must be first primed: this 
is done by giving two or three coats, to harden 
the plaster; thereafter lay on two coats of ochre, 
ground and diluted in linseed-oil; finish with the 
paint of the desired colour, one or two coats as may 
be considered desirable. A paint which dries quicker 
than oil-paint, and has no smell, may be made of 
milk and lime, as follows: ‘Take of skim-milk 
nearly 2 quarts, of fresh-slaked lime about 6 ounces, 
of linseed-oil 4 ounces, and of whiting 3lb.; put the 
lime in a stone vessel, and pour upon it a sufficient 
quantity of milk to form a mixture resembling thin 
cream ; then add the oil, a little at a time, stirring it 
with asmall spatula; the remaining milk is then to 
be added, and lastly the whiting. The milk must on 
no account be sour. Slake the lime by dipping the 
pieces in water, out of which it is to be immediately 
taken, and left to slack in the air. For fine white 
paint the oil of carraway is the best, because colour- 
less; but with ochres, the commonest oils may be 
used. The oil, when mixed with the oil and lime, 
entirely disappears, and is totally dissolved by the 
lime forming a calcareous soap. The whiting or 





fluid, which it gradually imbibes, and at last sinks : 
at this period it must be well stirred in. This paint 
may be coloured like distemper or size-colour, with 


same manner. The quantity here prescribed is suf- 
ficient to cover 20 square yards with the first coat, 





paint will do for outdoor work, by the addition of 
2 ounces of slaked lime, 2 ounces of linseed-oil, and 
2 ounces of white Burgundy pitch—the pitch to be 
melted in a gentle heat with the oil, and then added 
to the smooth mixture of the milk and lime. In 
cold weather it must be mixed warm, to facilitate its 
co-operation with the milk.’—(Smith’s Art of House- 
Painting.’) 


In| more so than the ordinary oil—recommended by Mr. 
mixing up whiting and size for this kind of painting, | Downing for cottage-work—its hardness increasing | 
any desired tint may be given by adding the colour | by time: ‘Take freshly-burned unslaked lime, and | 


finely ground. It must be borne in mind, however, | reduce it to powder. To 1 peck or bushel of this 


that the colour will dry on the walls of a lighter tint 
than when mixed up ready to be used. The proper 
tint ean be easily decided on by painting a piece of 
paper, and allowing it to dry. Two coats must be 
given in painting distemper. 
walls become stained, and it is desired to have them 
painted in distemper, the surface of the wall should 
be cleaned, and one coat of white lead in oil, with a 


little turpentine, given to it: after it is dry, the! 


water-colour will be taken on smoothly. 

PaintinG IN O1n.—The basis generally used in 
preparing colours is white lead. The oil used for 
mixing the colours is dinseed—the dilution being 


Where old plastered | 


‘add the same quantity of fine white sand, or fine 
'coal ashes, and twice as much fresh wood-ashes, all 


these being sifted through a fine sieve. They should 
then be thoroughly mixed, when dry. Afterwards 
mix them with as much common linseed-oil as will 
make the whole thin enough to work freely with a 
painter’s brush. This will make a paint of a light 
grey stone-colour, nearly white. To make it fawn or 
drab, add yellow ochre and Indian red; if drab is 
desired, add burnt amber, Indian red, and a little 
black ; if dark stone-colour, add lamp-black; or if 
brown stone, then and Spanish brown. All these 


colours should of course be mixed in oil, and then 


é : | viously filling up the nail and other holes with putty, 
and colonists that has been written,—and not | : eit dd 


If the final colour is not | 


ochre is to be gently crumbed on the surface of the | 


levigated charcoal, yellow ochre, &c. and used in the | 


and will cost three-half pence a yard. The same | 


The following is a very durable paint— | 


| the following—turpentine 1} gallon, seed-lac dis- 
|solved in alcohol (in the proportion of lb. to 
|1 quart) 2 quarts, cold linseed-oil 4 gallon, boiled 
{oil $ gallon, bees’-wax 61b. ox-gall 1lb.; mix all 
| these together, and add the rosin tar first named. Lay 
it on with a large flat brush.” We would recommend 
the emigrant to provide himself with a quantity of 
Stephens’s dyes for staining wood: they stain the 
wood beautifully. The oak, mahogany, and satin- 
wood colours are 8s. per lb. and are simply dissolved 
in water: this quantity will make a gallon of stain. 
Being in powder, they are easily carried. Address 
—Mr. Stephens, 54 Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
London. Varnishes had better be procured ready-made. 
We have already given a recipe which will be gene- 
rally useful.” 





H*iscellanea. 
THE PROPOSED NEW TOWN-HALL FOR PRESTON. 
—At the last quarterly meeting of the Town Council, 
the proceedings of the Building Committee were read, 
stating that for the plans sent in, the first prize of 
100 guineas was awarded to Mr. Wm. Hill, of Leeds, 
and the second prize of fifty guineas to Mr. W. B. 
Gingell ; and the town clerk, in reply to a question, 
stated that the estimated cost of Mr. Hill’s designs 
was 29,520/.; of Mr. Gingell’s 30,000/.; that Mr. 
Gingell estimated that if erected according to his 
designs, the buildings would produce 1,400/. per 
year. The council then resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of proceeding 
with or postponing the Preston New Town-hall 
| buildings, and the propriety of removing or re- 
| letting the present buildings, or part of them; the 
|committee to consist of the Building Committee. 
The plans, it was said, were not exactly what was 
wanted, and some delay would therefore take place 
in adapting them to the locality; and meanwhile 
the old buildings might be repaired so as to stand 
another year, and yield a rent. A resolution was 
also passed, authorising the treasurer to pay over to 
the successful competitors the sums offered for the 
best and second-best designs. 
| Tue Iron Trape.—Prices remain unaltered, and 
}are quoted by the trade papers, at 10/. a ton for 
‘rods and bars, long weight at the works, 10/. 10s. to 
| 117. for hoops, and 11/. to 12/. for sheets : Scottish 








Mpig iron is quoted at 76s. a ton for mixed nos. ; 
| Staffordshire pig of good quality, 4/. 10s. to 5/7. 15s. 
according to make. ‘The scarcity of coal and of iron- 
stone still continues, and the working classes employed 
| in the trade are by no means contented, on account of 
the high prices of domestic necessaries. Mr. H. 
| Leachman, of Islington, has patented an invention, 
which consists in treating iron by means of certain 
materials for producing a more plastic and malleable 
iron than heretofore. Common brickdust, salt, black 
oxide of manganese, and pig-iron, areemployed. The 
| first three are mixed in the following proportions :— 
Brickdust, 120 lbs.: salt (pounded fine), 600 lbs. : 
manganese, 280lbs.=1,000 lbs. These three are 
' thoroughly intermingled, reduced to powder, and used 
in boiling the pig-iron. Caleined clay may be used 
instead of brickdust. The patentee claims the treat- 
ing of iron by or with a compound of materials, as 
above described. 

METROPOLITAN CoMMISSION OF SEWERS.—At a 
special court held on Monday (before the occur- 
rence elsewhere mentioned), upon the recommenda- 
tion of the general committee, it was agreed that a 
loan of 200,000/. from the Rock Life Assurance 
Company be accepted, on the conditions mentioned 
in a deed of agreement between the said company aud 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, viz. at the 
rate of 43 per cent. 
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LIABILITY OF SuB-contTractors.—At Maryle- 
bone, on 23rd ult. William Page, a carpenter, 
lately a sub-contractor under Mr. Ramsay, a builder, 
who has been erecting numerous houses on the 
Kensington Park Estate, appeared before Mr. 
Paynter to answer the complaints of seven other 
carpenters, who sued him for various sums, being 
wages for work and labour done. The defend- 
ant admitted the liability, and added that he 
never refused to pay the men. He was only a sub- 
contractor under Mr. Ramsay, and directly that gen- 
tleman had paid him, he always settled with the men 
under him. Mr. Ramsay had stopped payment, and 
he had no money. Mr. Ramsay was a bankrupt, and 
his name had appeared in the Gazette. Mr. Paynter 
said the defendant was answerable for the payment of 
the men’s wages, and if he chose to place himself in 
a false position, he must put up with the consequences. 
The defendant, who was a man of straw, had con- 
tracted with a speculative builder, and when the time 
came for payment, and there was no money forth- 
coming, the loss would fall upon the defendant, while 
the right man, who ought to be punished, escaped 
from his liability by an order of the Bankruptcy 
Court. The result of the defendant’s conduct would 
be, that he would have to pay each of the complain- 
ants the wages due, and 5s. extra each as costs. If 
he did not pay, he would have twelve days’ imprison- 
ment upon each case. Mr. Paynter pointed out to 
the plaintiffs the necessity in future of engaging them- 
selves with the principal, and not with a middle man, 
who was worth nothing, as in the case of the defend- 
ant. Other cases of a like order were similarly 
decided, and one sub-contractor was locked up. 


THE METROPOLITAN BripGEs.—On the 23rd ult. | 


in the House of Commons, Mr. Oliveira moved for a 
select committee to inquire into the state of the 
bridges, to report whether they are adequate to the 
traffic; whether it be desirable to construct one or 
more bridges over the river ; and if so, at what point 
or points; whether it be desirable to provide, out of 
local funds, the means of throwing open to the public 
the present toll-paying bridges, and if so, upon what 
terms such bridges could be thrown open. ‘The 
government having assented to the appointment of this 
committee, he would reserve his facts and details for 
the committee upstairs.—Sir W. Molesworth said he | 
did not see any objection to the appointment of this 
committee. As regarded tolls, he objected to having 
them bought up by public money out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. He thought means ought to be pro- | 
vided out of the local funds of the metropolis for that | 
purpose.—Sir J. Shelley said it was well worthy of 
consideration whether, by opening all the bridges free 
of toll, it would not be possible to relieve the streets 
of London of the enormous amount of traffic which 
now encumbered them. If he were appointed on the 
committee, he certainly should not agree to throw the 
expense on the local rates, especially so long as the 
coal-tax was continued. He hoped before long the 
report of the City Commission would be made, and | 
that the tax would be got rid of altogether. But ifit | 
were to be retained, and if the inhabitants of the dis- | 
trict twenty miles round London were to be taxed for 
the benefit of the metropolis, he thought there could 
not be a better application of the produce of the tax 
than to the purpose of relieving the crowded state of 


the streets—Mr. Goulburn suggested that, with a| 


view to this object, the Thames Tunnel should be in- 
eluded in the inquiry.—Mr. Laing urged the danger 


of the present state of things——The motion was_ 


agreed to. 


Buiipers’ Price Books.—Out of the great num- 
ber of publications issued, very few are in any degree 
applicable to country practice ; they are filled with 
Building and Paving Acts, and other matters in 
which we have no concern. Should it be the inten- 
tion of any person to bring out a work of this kind, 
I would suggest for his consideration the following :— 
In brickwork, the standard to be a cube yard, and in 
giving quantities of mortar, let it be by the cubic 
foot, the price of which can be ascertained in any 
district, let the quality of the lime, or the custom in 
regard to measure, be what it may; the labour to be 
given at a eertain rate per day, without any per centage 
for profit. 
work, say— 


Timber, including waste ............. ae 0 0 
Framed in trusses, ab per day ...:..650i03 0 0 
sep Re ARE Re ot MeO POEL a Gene pene ye ORE 0 0 

0 0 


For joiners’ work, correct prices of labour to be 
given at a certain rate of wages, a separate column | 


for nails, and for the materials an extension of an| 


excellent work published by Mr. Browning, of Stam- 
ford. The discrepancy between the different price- 
books is so great, that they may be truly called blind 
guides ; and a good work generally applicable, under- 
taken by a competent person, would do muc h in 
removing the evil of blind ceutracts. 


had | 


A similar plan is requisite in carpenters’ | 


| 


— ry.—At a meeting, held at the Royal Insti- 
j tution, last week, Mr. Boult, the secretary, read the 
| report of the delegates on the proposed amalgamation 
1of the societies of Live rpool, recommending that the 
j; Architectural Society should remain a distinct and 
| separat » body. A vote of thanks to the delegates for 
| their labours was agreed to. It was announced that 
on the 8th of March Mr. Picton would read the third 
part of his Architectural History of Liverpool, and 
agreed that the members the Historie Society 
should be invited to attend. Papers on Christian 
Architecture, from Mr. Gibbs, of Longsight, Man- 
chester, and on the Round Towers of Ireland, by Mr. 
M. F. M‘Carthy, 
origin, were read. 
ALUMINIUM FROM CLAay A MALLEABLE 
Strvery MetaL.—For a good many years now, it 
has been known that clay or alumine, like other 
earths and alkalis, was the oxide of a base: but while 
soda and potash yielded integral metallic bases, clay 
and flint, or alumine and silex, though also both} 
oxides, produced only powdery substances as their 
bases,—silicon being a sort of brownish red powder, 
and aluminum a silvery white one. Whether these 
were still oxidated, or sub-oxides rather than pure 
metallic bases, remains, perhaps, yet to be ascertained, 
if indeed silicon, at least, be not one of those brownish 
or reddish coloured results which fluorine produces 
with metallic bases, such as gold itself, and which 
| results, doubtless, like the chlorides and other haloids, 
would be capable of also at same time uniting with 
oxygen, so as to form oxyhaloids, such, for instance, 
/as the new body colour composed of the oxychloride 
of lead. At all events, it has now been discovered | 
that the white silvery powder got by deoxidizing clay 
is not the only form of aluminium, M. 
Deville having announced to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris that he has obtained a perfect metal, not 


ot 


| 


only malleable brilliant and white as silver, but even | 
less tarnishable, inasmuch as sulphuretted hydrogen | 
has no effect on it, while it also resists the corro- | 


sive effects of both nitric and sulphuric acid, far less | 
of air, or water, or even boiling water, its veritable | 
dissolvent being chlorohydric acid, or spirit of salt 
It is fusible, ductile, and tenacious, and presents the’ 
singular (yet to be expected) lightness of glass. It 
even seems to be obtainable without much difficulty 
and quite independent now of galvanic decomposition, 
| from its chloride or chloruret, by help of some other 

‘common metal,” which in strong heat deprives it, 

“ with remarkable facility,” of the chlorine, and leaves | 

the pure aluminium in the form of fused globules. | 
If there be no mistake in all this, the result is not 
only extraordinary, but likely to lead to results still 
more extraordinary in relation to art products, the 
value of silver, and indeed the uses of all the metals. 
_ Even zinc, the youngest of the family, may have “ 
nose put out of joint” by “ 
stranger.” 

Tue Coventry Scuoot or Art.—The tenth 
annual meeting of the friends and subscribers to the 
local fund of the Coventry School of Art was held on 
Tuesday in last week, at St. Mary’s Hall. There was 
avery large attendance, and the hall was decorated 
| wtth the works of the pupils. The report stated, that 
during the past year the committee had more than 
doubled the fees to pupils, and that the numbers at- 
tending the school had nevertheless not diminished, 
which they regarded as a clear proof that the value 
and importance of the instruction imparted was year 
by year more fully appreciated. The drawings of the 
| pupils were now sent twice in the year to the exhibi- 
tion of drawings from all the schools of art opened to 
the public at Gore House. At the exhibition in June 
last, four medals were awarded to the Coventry 
school; and at that in December, five medals were 
given for successful drawings. Four public schools, 
numbering in the whole about 250 pupils, now re- 
ceive instruction in connection with the Coventry 
School of Art, and the committee regard this as a 
very gratifying circumstance. The report then pro- 
ceeded to show how the government grant of 300/. 
a year, and the subscriptions (111/. odd.), fees (997. 
odd), &e. were expended. Various appropriate resolu- 
tions were then passed, and the medals and other 
| prizes distributed. 

RarLway Consrruction.—Mr. G. K. Douglas, of 
Chester, has patented some improveme nts in the per- 
manent way of railways. In this invention, the chair 
| is made with two pairs of jaws, which are cast together 
| in the usual manner, and are sufficiently wide apart at 
| the top to admit the rail. Between the jaws and the 
body of the rail is a plate, enlarged, between the jaws, 
in order to strengthen it, and another plate is held in 
contact with the other side of the rails by vertical 
wedges. These plates and wedges the inventor prefers 
to make of cast iron, but they may be made of wood. 
When the wedge is of wood, it is requisite to have a 
hole in the chair through which the wedge can be 
forced when the rail has to be removed. 


the interesting little 
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representing them to be of Pagan | 
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St. Clair | 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. — The Commis- 
sioners of City Improvements have obtained possession 
of the last portion of the buildings in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Carter-lane, Doctors-commons, and Old 
Change, required for the formation of the new street 
from King William-street, London-bridge, to St. 
Paul’s Churehyard, and the demolition of these houses 
will forthwith commence. According to the news- 
papers, it is intended to open this important line of 
street for public traffic about the 15th of March. 
Considerable progress has been made in the extension 
of Farringdon-street for the opening to Islington, and 
a vast number of houses in Clerkenwell, Saffron-hill, 
Brook-hill, &c. have been demolished, and this new 
street is expected to be opened for traffic as far as 
| Clerkenwell-green during the ensuing summer. On 
the Surrey side of the Thames, a new street, extending 
from the end of Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 
through the borough of Southwark to High-street, 
near the London-bridge railway terminus, is contem- 
plated. 

Boston Cuurcu ReEstToRATION MEETING.— 
A public meeting of the subscribers to the restoration 
of Boston parish church, was held in the Assembly- 
rooms, Boston, on Thursday week, for the purpose of 
receiving the final report of the committee, and or- 
ganising a special subscription to meet the deficiency 
in the funds. Though by no means numerous in 
point of attendance, the meeting was of an influential 
character. The liabilities still remaining, amount to 
2,326/. 17s. 6d. Extras, the chairman said, had 
caused the cost to mount up to an extent of which 
the committee had no conception till the winding up: 


, but they could not regret an outlay which had so 


completely restored their prized church. A commu- 
nication from the Architectural Society of the diocese 
of Lincoln, congratulating the committee on the 
spirited and successful way in which the restorations 
had been carried out, and enclosing 10/. towards pay- 
ment of the balance, was read to the meeting. The 
mayor headed a subscription list with 100/. and was 
followed by the vicar and other gentlemen. The 
total amount subscribed in the room was 8717. The 
| vicar also intimated that several parties were anxious 
to afford pecuniary assistance to the committee, if 
waited upon privately. 

THE CONSERVATIVE LanD Soctety.—MEETING 
of the inhabitants of 
| Reading was held at the Town-hall, last week, to 
|receive a deputation from the Conservative Land 
| Society, consisting of Viscount Ranelagh, Colonel 
| Knox, ‘M.P. Mr. H. Pownall, the Rev. Dr. Wor- 
'thington, Mr. C. E. Lewis, Mr. Gruneisen, &e. 
| There was a large attendance, much interest being 
taken in the proceedings in consequence of the ap- 
proaching allotment of the Downshire-square estate 
jon the Ist March next. Viscount Ranelagh pre- 
sided. Colonel Knox, M.P. gave a statement of the 
progress of the society, an 1 dwelt on the character of 
the estate purchased for the society in that locality. 
Mr. Lewis described the working of the society, and 
gave some particulars with respect to the estate on 
the Castle-hill. It has been laid out in lots, varying 
in price from 502. to 325/. 


BRICK-MAKING.—We are often asked if parties 
can be prevented from making bricks in certain loca- 
lities, and it may be useful, therefore, to mention that 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court recently, in the case of 
Kekwich rv. Hoyle, Mr. Rolt, Q.C. and Mr. Nicholls 
moved for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from firing, or causing to be fired, a clamp of bricks 
for the purpose of burning the same, on his field, on 
the northern side of the plaintiff’s dwelling-house and 
grounds, near Rotherham. Mr. Daniel, Q.C. and 
Mr. Bazalgette appeared for the defendant, and op- 
posed the motion, on the ground that the noxious 
effects of the effluvia arising from brick-burning, and 
on which the plaintiff's motion was principally 
founded, were purely imaginary, and that the process 
was one which was perfectly innocuous in every respect. 
Several conflicting affidavits upon this point were 
read to the court, and an order was ultimately made 
in the terms of the notice of motion, leave being given 
to the plaintiff to bring such action as he might be 
advised. 

Arcuitects’ BENEVOLENT Socrety.—The annual 
general meeting of this society will be held in the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on Wednesday, the 8th instant, to receive the report 
from the council, and to elect officers and council for 
the year. 

CAUTION TO AUCTIONEERS.—A case was recently 
decided by Mr. Sheriff Bell, at the Small Debt 
Court, Glasgow, where an auctioneer summoned an 
ironmongery firm in Glasgow for payment of a lot of 
goods bought by them a few weeks since at an auction, 
—the defenders refusing payment on the ground that 
the party interested in the sale of the goods was 
present at the sale, bidding several times for almost 
every lot put up. The sheriff, on hearing the evidence, 


| 








immediately assoilzied the defenders. 
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Ture Heattn oF Towns Act.—Mr. Collier, the | 
other night, asked the right hon. baronet the First | 
Commissioner of Works whether the Government 
intended to propose any alteration in the Health of 
Towns Act, and also whether they meant to make 
any change in the constitution of the Board of Health ? 
Sir W. Molesworth said that the constitution of the 
Board of Health would expire at the end of the 
present session. He should, therefore, feel it neces- 
sary to bring in a Bill in the course of the session to 
re-constitute that Board; and he had to add that he 
would at the same tiie propose various amendments 
in the Health of Towns Act. 

Art IN Svarnep Giass.—Amongst the many fine 
art produc tions of Birmingham, says the local Journal, 
the old one of glass staining, which, under the he ands 
of Eggington, was brought to a height it had never 
reached in this country before, is by no means the 
least important. We have recently had repeated 
occasion to allude to commissions executed here for 
various parts of the country; and this week we had 
an opportunity of inspecting another specimen of 
this art at the well known establishment of Messrs. 
Pemberton, Newhall-hill. It is a memorial window 
intended for the family of the late Rev. P. Leigh, of 
Lyme, near Warrington, and is to be erected in the 
church there. It is in three lights, terminating in a 
rose, with quatrefoils. The centre light is occupied 
by the Virgin, that on the left by St. John, the other 
on the right by St. Peter. All are on pedestals with 
canopies An inscription, indicative of the purposes | 
for which the window was erected, in old English, | 
runs beneath the whole extent of the work. 

SoMERSET ARCH EOLOGICAL SociETy.—The fourth | 
conversazione of this society for the season was held 
on Monday in week before last. Two papers were 
read,—one by Dr. Metford, and the other by Mr. W. 
Walter on “ Electricity.’ Mr. W. Crotch exhibited 
some sketches made during a tour in Switzerland. 

THe Littrary AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEWCASTLE-1 voN-TyNe has an excellent library, but 
the building containing it entailed a heavy debt, which 
though reduced from time to time, still amounts to 
6,2002. At a recent meeting of the committee, it 
was announced that Mr. Robert Stephenson, grateful 
for the advantages he had himself derived from this 
library when a young man, had offered to pay off one- 
half of the debt, provided means are taken to pay the 
other half before the uext anniversary. Such an offer 
it will surely be made a point of honour to respond to 
as required. | 

Sir R. Peew’s Srarvue.—The committee for erect- 
ing the statue of Sir Robert Peel met by adjournment 
in Saddlers’ Hall, Che sapside, in order to examine the 
site proposed at the west end of that thoroughfare, 
near Paternoster-row. The number of geutlemen | 
who attended was very considerable. After having 
viewed the pee il and statue, the commissioners 
returned to the hall, and Sir Peter Laurie took the 
chair. It was thea moved by Mr. Deputy Holt, 
seconded by Mr. Dillon, and unanimously resolved, 
“That the statue should be erected at the west end 
of Cheapside, the exact position to be decided by the 
judgment of Mr. Tite and Mr. Haywood.” 

STEAM PUT TO A New Usr.—At a Manchester 
mill, according to the local Courier, pipes have been 
so laid in connection with the engine boiler, that jets of 
steam can be directed on those portions of the pre- 
mises most liable to take fire, and already a fire has , 
been extinguished by ineans of clouds of steam. 

Batu Grapuic Society.—The third conrersazione 
of this society took place on Tuesday in last week. 
The rooms occupied on this occasion, the octagon and 
card room, were again filled with a large collection 
of examples of the fine arts, paintings of the old | 
masters, and the varied productions of modern times, 
contributed by artists and connoisseurs. The most 
prominent feature in the ecard-room was a portrait of 
the late Sir Charles Napier. During the evening 
notices were circulated informing the subscribers that 
@ fourth meeting would not take place, in consequence 
of the lessee declining to make the same arrange- 
ments with the committee as on former occasions. 

Roapd-MAkers’ TeNpERS.—The following tenders 
were delivered for road-making and drainage, on the 
Leyton estate, at Lea-bridge-road :— 


John Widdecombe ............ £363 16 O 
Thomas LS. eer ace Oe 20 3S 
John Frier .............. Seaeh 830 0 O 


Pound and Hud. ison 
J. and C. Rigby ............ 


a See 6 
a= ee Org 


DG 5 oa 310 0 0 
P| iamce OOD Ow 
MIO 5.5: check “SEF .S 


Be. Dae Se ccs . Cos: 9 
B. Green eevessnnth . 29416 0 
H. Hebert . yeebutcasa a ee 
G. H. Lovegrove ............ 286 10 0 
Lewis and Dodson, Ewell 

(ancepted)  ....c.....00: rin Oe ak 3 








Haunts oF CELEBRATED Men Nn  Letcester- ! 
SQUARE, PALL-MALL, AND THE STRAND.—Leicester- | 


square was more patrician to my eye, because it had 
been familiar with the presence, as residents, of | 
Reynolds, Hogarth, Burke, Newton, John Hunter, | 


and Kosciusko—representatives of the whole circle of | 
science, art, humour, statesmanship, and patriotism. | 


Steele used to look out of “The Garter” in St. | 


James’s-street, and it seemed more fruitful of huma- | 


nitv: and the coffee-house of the same name I would 
fain have explored, since Goldsmith's “ Retaliation” 
was therein suggested. Crabbe, Moore, Swift, and 
Scott, I called up in Bury-street, where they used to 
lodge. The book-store of Evans was in Pall-mall, 
and left “a charm behind, since it was a favourite 
haunt of Akenside, Pope, and Walpole. Penn lived at 


the south-west corner of Norfolk-street, which, in the | 


twilight, methought wore a Quaker solemnity.— | ; 
Month in England, 

DraINAGE OF Carptrr.—The tenders for the 
Cardiff sewers were received on the 24th ult. (as 
per advertisement in Buz/der), aud were examined by 
the Board of Health on the 26th wt. The result 
is as follows :— 





Mullet (Bristol) ......... PEA £28,241 
. ee MAE SALT Ree 27,000 
James and Price ...... sais aeons 26 438 
ee RRS Chins cig meaesnennewnss 26,000 
PR MINN io usncs o'anin sevice 24.900 
N. and D. Jones (accepted) ...... 23,998 
ee ee 23,072 
On, a ae Ae eee 22,400 
TENDERS 


For the erection of a Villa, Coach-house, Fences, &c. &e. 
for Mr. Alex. Kay, at Wimbledon Park. Mr. A. D. Gough, 
architect. 

Messrs. Carter and Ellis 
Messrs. Dove and Brothers ... 
Messrs. Watson and Co................... 
Messrs. J. and J. Crouch, Wimb ledon 
OED 5 ists acctecancis onh perbadaintien <sceceutiws 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


“8B. L.” (verdict not sent), “ J. ». D.” (yes), “J. 0." “Constant 
Subscriber,” “Capt. W.” (will appear), ** H. C.” (already men- 
tioned), “C.C.N."° JS. D.” “FLL.” “E. T. B® (out of town), “J. 
G.”“ H. T.” (Mr. Dankes), “J.N.” “Gargrave” (W. J. Adams, 
Fleet-street), ‘*W. A.” “C. J.T.” ** W. M.S.” Messrs. R.”* H. T.” 
waa ae 


“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 


NOTICE.—Al] communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Ep:ror, and not 
to the Publisher. 


[ Maron 4, 1854, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
HE Advertiser, who has been three years in 
the office of an Architect and Surveyor, in the ¢ ot wishes 
i 


to meet with an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. Y, 42 ae 
hill, London. _ 





) GAS ENGINE ERS. 
ANTED, ‘eenedate ly, a RESIDENT 


WORKING SUPERINTENDENT for the BOSTON 
6. AS WORKS. He will be required to attend to the manufacture 
asand all general details of the works, to inspect and keep in 

a er the mains and service pipes throuchout the town, to check 
and regulate the meters, and to superintend the cleaning and 
lighting of the lamps, under the direction of the Surveyor of the 
Company. A salary of about 100. a year, tovether with a house 
attached to the works, free from rent, rates, and taxe 8, With firing 
s-light, and a large garden, will be allowed to an efticient person.’ 
he Superintendent will be required to devote the whole of hig 

{ time and attention to the service of the Company, and particular! 
| to control and direct the workmen at the works ; his engagemen’ 
| will be determinable on one calendar month's notice by either 
arty. The most satisfactory testimonials will be required that 
the person to undertake these duties is honest, sober, and indus 
trious, and has been accustomed to work lar brick retorts (not 
| iron), and that hethoroughly understandsthe general management 
of gas works, and is capable of rectifying injuries te the gasholders 
or the other parts of the works (if arisinz).—Applications, enclos- 
ing testimonials, to be sent by letter, postage paid, to Messrs. 
WHITE and CALTHROP, Solicitors, Boston. before TUESD AY, 

| the 14th day of MARCI next. No answers will be given to any 
applicants, excepting those sele cted by the © — ttee of Manage- 

ment. Boston, Lincolnshire, 2ith February. 185 


Wa nten. a respectable YOUTH, in an an 


| Architect’s office at the West End. He will be expected 
| to make himself generally useful, and there will be an excellent 
| opportunity for his obtz py a knowle ze of the profession, A 
| Sinall salary given. Apply by letter (in own writing) to A. Z. Mr. 
Kent’s, Stationer, C onduit street, Hy. de-park 






















V ANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS for the 
AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN COMPANY, 
and SICK BENEFIT - Ty. Av o nmission and pro- 
curation ees ole rwed, A cations to b 
ROBERT. Bone EW E AR, ae R as 
1, lronmonger-lane, London. Manager and ane, 
Loans: on persona! secirity 





W- ANTED, a MANAGING M AN, ‘of good 


experience, for an Excavation and lbrick work Job of some 
extent. Must have been engaged in similar works before. Liberal 
psy will be given.—For particulars, apply before Ten o’elock am. 
until Wednesday morning, at 69, Banksii», Southwark. 












TO CONTRACTORS’ SUPERINTENDENTS. 
vrevin 
V- NTED, a thoroughly experienced Person, 
to eaperintend the E REC VON of extensive Engineering 
Works.— Address, stating particulars, where last engaved, and 
salary required, to ZETA, (rffice of * The Builder.” 








Tuy BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 


W ANTED, an experienced active Man, as 


FOREMAN of Brickiayers, used to the superintendence 





of extensive works.—Address. stating age, particulars, and salary 


required,to M. M. Office of ** The Builder. 2 








| 
i 
OFFICE LAD WANTED 
veaven ° 
} AY JTANTED, a fg LAD, about six- 
| teen years ofage. He must write ag od hand.—Addreas, 
stating salary, Ww. A. _ Office of “The Build 
» ARC HITECTS ASSISTA 

ANTE ‘D, an ASSIST AN Ti in: an > eine! s 
A Office, competent to make finished detail drawings 
in the different styles of architecture, possessing ‘ae knowledge 
of construction, and can write a good business hand. Salary 
must be mode ate.—Address, stating qualincations, references, 
and terms, to M. N. No. 62, Kerner--street. Oxford-street. 


Wwe ENGRAVING.—A Pupil Wanted. 
Apply to Mr. DE WILDE, 4, Seymour-place, Euston- 
square. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CLERK WANTED im the Office of 


Builder. He must be a good and expeditious writer, and 


accustomed to builder's accounts. Address, stating age and aners | 


required, to J; ¢& Otic 





of * *The Builder 





To SURV y YoRS AND BUTLDERS' CLERKS 
CLERK WANTED in the Office of a 
BUILDER in London, aceu-tomed to take out quantities, 

make estimates, and measure up extr a works.— Address, stating 
th mee required, aud how last employed, to J. W. Office of “ The 
ual der.’ 


VICE - PRINCIPAL is required in . the 

TRAINING COLLEGE at CHESTER. An unmarried 
clergyman with a knowledge of “ Applied Mathematics ” will be 
preferred.- —Address the Rev. Arthur Rigg, Chester. 


TO BRIC KMAKERS. 





A PERSON, well acquainted with Brick- 
making, is desixous of ot eae a KE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK and FIELD FOREMAN; has been in_ his ees 
situation three years. First-rate mo Hh, ~ Address, V. P. K. Pest- 
offic ce, , Shepherd’s-bus! 1, Hammersmith, 


TO ARCHITECTS ¥ 
GENTLEMAN is desirous of a RE-| 
ENGAGEMENT as ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT.— 

ply, by letter, to W. P. (Housekeeper), 38, Parliament-street, 
w no ba Ar r. 


AS W ORKS. —su PE RINTENDENT 


WANTED, fully competent to undertare the management 

or the carbonizing department of large and important works. 

Salary to commence at 50%. per annum. No party need apply who 

has not already discharged similar duties.—Applications to be 

| mate by letter only (prepaid), stating age and present oc een 
to ‘AK. EL M., I. Isaacson, Esq. Svulicitor, Norfolk-street, Strand 


HE Advertiser r, aged 24, a fair Bench Hand | 

in hard wood, or otherwise, wishes foran ENGAGEMENT 

in town or country. A place where he would have an insight into 
| the official part of the business, would be a consideration as 
regards remuneration, being quick at accounts, writes a good 
hand, and has some knowledge of drawing, and has been three 








years with his last employer in town —Address, A. F. Office of | gy p RK, FOREMAN, or HEAD CUTTER 


pe he Builder.” 





HE TOWN of BURTON-ON-TRENT | 


ACT, 1553.—GASWORKS DEPARTMEND.—WANTED, 


| by the Commissioners under the above Act, an experienced 


PERSON, to manage the Gasworks at Burton-on-Trent ; he must 





TO SASHMAKERS. 
Thy ° . 
was TED, a middle-aged experienced Man, 
“ as FOREMAN, to take the management of a Piece-work 
Shop. To one thoroughly competent, ¢ noagans employment and 


liberal wages will be given —Apply, by letter, or pers onally, on the 
| Premises, No. 6 6. Macclestie! d-sireet North, € ity. road. 


od ) CLERKS OF THE WORKS 
| NTED, a CLERK of the WORKS, 


pool to superintend buildings, also road-making and 

| drainage.—-Applicants for the appointment are requested to attend 

| with testimonials at our Office, 42, Charing-cross, on Monday, the 

6th of March, between the hours of Ten and Four.—WE INERT 

\a and ASHDOWN, Architects. 
j 








ANTED, an APPRE NTIC E, in an old- 


| established business, as a CARPENTER, &c. where he 

would have an opportunity of obtaining a knowledze of the busi- 
| ness in all its branches.—Apply, i by letter enclosing stamp, to 
| P. J. ALSTON, Carpen ‘er and ‘Builder, 5, Queen-street, Pitfield- 
| street, Hoxton. 


W ANTED, a Steady 


thoro ahs understands #lumbing, 
ing.— -Apply at 25, Al fermi unbury. 


W ANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS, to 


superintend the erection ofa Parsonage House in the Mid- 

land Counties Application, statir ¢ age, experience, references, 

and salary required, to be addressed to A. 8. care of Mr. Kaye, 
Bookseller, Bla: *kert street, Newcastle upon- Tyne 


Young Man, who 
Vainting, and Glaz- 





NT BULL = RS, HOUSE AGENTS, &e, 


Ww. NTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 
SITU ATION as PLUMBER r AINTER, and GLAZIER. 
Also understands paper-hancin .—Direct to W. G. No. 13, Queen 
| Charlotte-row, New- road, Marylebone. 





TO .* IL DERS AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
PERMANEN i SITUATION as PLUMBE! z PAINTER, 
ond GLAZIER, &c. Good reference can be viven. 

No. 18, Frederick place, Goswell-road, Islington 


idress, Y. Z. 
| FO WINDOW. G LASS MERC HAN’ TS AND ( = TTERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Person of 


| experience in all the branches of the above trade, as 
Address, A. B. Mr. 





Jennings s, Hatter, King-stre et, Hammersmith. 





a” a ARCHITECTS, &e 
‘\V ANTED, by an nll Person, a 


SITUATLON as CLERK of WORKS. Good references 





be competent to undertake the entire management of the works, given.—Address, 8. P. Office of * The Builder.” 


to inspect the fittings throughout the town, to superintend the 


meters, to attend to the sale of coke, lime, tar, &c. and to collect 
all accounts under the gas department. Salary, 1501 per annum. 
Approved security to the amount of 5001. will be required.—Appti- 
cations, in the handwriting of candidates, accompaunted by recent 
testimonials of character and competency, to be forwarded to me, 
endorsed “ Application for Uffice of Gas Manager,” on or before 
the 13th day of MAKCH next. The manager will be required to 
commence his duties on the 25th day of MARCH next. Cauvass- 
ing the Commissiovers will be cornet a disqualitication.- ~By 
order of the Commis ioners, WILLIAM COXON, Clerk. 


| Commissioners’ Utice, Burton-on-Trent, Feb. 15, 1354. 


laying down of mains and service pipes, to take the registers of 








‘TO PLUMBERS. &e. 
WAN TED, by a Young Man, who thoroughly 


undevsends his business,» SITUATION as PLUMBER; 
can fill up his time with painting, &c. No objection to the coun- 
try. A good re‘erence if required.— Address, J. H. B. 50, Commer- 
cial-road, Lambeth. 


W: ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


SITU ATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER: vad. GLAZIER, 
—Address, A 








A. M. L. 18, Park-side, Kuightsbridze. 
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TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
y ANTED, by a fully-qualified practic: at 
SURVEYOR and ESTIMATER, « SITUATION in the 
P. 


Office of either of the aheove ane a, 9 orem ~Address, A 
Devonshire-terrace, New North-road, Islington 


TO CARPENTERS AMD. o00P ERS IN TOWN OR 
iY 


ANTED to AP p RE NTICE (aged 15), the 


SON of a respec vie —- Apply by letter, pre- 
R. 82, Lower Th amt s-street, Gity, London 


a Young Man, respectably 
SITUATION, as CONFIDENTIAL 
CLERK ; he is capable a taking the management f a set of 
books in an engineer's or ironfounde fice. fiond reference will 
be given, Apply, by letter, to M. W. T 5, N w Gloucester-street, 
Hoxton. 





pars, to T 


TANTED, by 


connected, a 





TO WINDOW GLASS CUTTERS, BUILDERS, & OTHERS 
ANTED, by a Young Man, who thoroug chy 
understands his business, a SITUATION as Cutter, or 
Cutter and Glazier—Address to R. R 14, Garlick-hill, Upper 
Thames-street 


{ASTER POTTERS 
WANT E D, ‘is a respecti ible Man a SITU A- 
TION as FORE MAN, to superintend a Stone, Brick, 
Tile, or Pipe Manufactory: has had practic [ expertencs in the 


Wages 45s. per week 


. Waiworth 


above business upwards of twenty years 
Address W. H. Z. at Mr. Coe’s, No. 8, Prospect-row 
road, 





ANTED, a 


of WORKS 


SITUATION as CLERK 


Is well experienced in all the branches 





of building ean up plans, working drawings, and has un 
exceptionabl: referen *s from previous engagements. —Ad Iress 
D.N ] es’ street , Pall-mall 


Cc. N. 6, Little St. Jam 


TO RAILWAY CARRIAGE RI ILDERS. 
\ ANTED, for a Colonii al Manufactory, 


ANT, a practi 


as an 
al and clever WORKMAN, quali- 


ASSIST 












fied to work with and k_ others.—Address, H. B. care of 
C, 8. Burbige, 2.4, Grove- °, Westbourne grove. 
TO AKCHITFCTS, 
N Architect, in small practice, in the 
neighbourhood of London. would be glad to undertake 
every des*ription of Office we “ >“ st with, the pro ifession, on 
terms.—Address. F . Office of 


very moderate i Th ie Bul Ide r.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 

TAT . —""'s ° ee 
GENTLEMAN is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an Arehitect’s Office. He is a c 

crouchtsman, and mpete nt to prepare fair, working, persp ective. 
wn preferred.—Address, A. B. Post- 


ax! coloured drawing Ts 
co ce, Osnaburzh -atreet, ‘Regent’s-park. 








TO ORs. EMEN AND GENTL EME N OWNING LANDED 
ESTATES. or otherwise interested in the improvement of the 
Dwellings f the Conntry Poor 

N Architect, aged 30, who is anxious to 
devote himself to improving the dwellings of the lahourine 
classes in the country. would he glad to meet with EMPLOYMENT 
of that kind in any part of the United Kingdom. Views as to 
th der” ation very moderate.—Address, O. P. Q. Office of “ The 
uilder. 


BUIL DER'S 


acct istomed to me 
Troutine of o duties, is 
Town or ¢ auntry Address M. W 


~ GENTLEMAN 


’ al r r, 

CLERK, 22 years of age, 
sure off works, bookkeepin r and the 
desirous of a RE ENGAGE MENT. 
A. Office of “ The > Builder.” 


who has been several 
years in the profession, OFFERS his SERVICES to 
AKCHITECTS. temporarily or otherwise, in London or the 
country on m:derate terms.—Apply, A. B. 13, Featherstone- 
buildings, Holborn, London 


= - ’ ra 

RESPECTABLE BI SINE 
isopen to an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, | 
General Foreman, or (fiice Clerk ; isa thorough practical man. 
efficient in estimating, preparing specifications, and taking out 
quantities,a fair draughtsm and good bookkeeper. Has had 
t 1c Management of seve ral extensive jobs. A five years’ reference 
to present employer lary moderate.~—Address, S. H. Mr 
Stevens. : 33, Goswell-road, Gikeanele 


eh) Pp E RSON 











7 eee > BU [LDERS. | 

YOUNG M. \N, of respectable connections, | 

is desirous of obtaining a gene ral practical knowledge of 
building, of which he has sume knowledge; to obtain which he | 
would, for the consideration of his board and lodving with the 
family, give his services fora term to be agreed on. Can keep 
accounts, &c.— Address. H. [. 329, Strand 


N IN-DOOR APPRENTICE WANTED 


inthe Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing business, in the 
country. A small premium required. References given and } 
required. For particulars. apply at 22, Patterson- street. Stepney. | 


TO LANDLORDS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHERS 
YOUNG MAN, fully competent to under- 
take repairs to house property in all its branches, is in want 

of a SITUATION. He would not object to make himself nseful 
in any capacity, collect rents, &c.—Most satisfactory references can 
be given. Wages moderate.—Address, Z. A. 107, Murray-street, 
New North-road, Hoxton. 


FULLY - QU ALIFIE D CL E RK “of 
WORKS will be happy to meet with an ENGAGEMENT, | 
Undoubted testimonials as to ability, &c. will be produced 
Address, A. Z. Byron-\ . Battersea. 


OTeeIOEe: PENS 
ftice of 


a NGAG E MEN r in the 
wn,—Apply to M G. 30, aah 


tically, 
Builder or / 
Belgrave-road, 








a 
2 place, 











TO GENTLEMEN, BUTLDERS : AND OTHE. RS. 

WO YOUNG MEN, having a thorough 

practical kno rwledge of Carpentry and Joinery, are willing to | 
take any quantity of work (labour only).—Address, Y. Z. 33, 


York- road. Lambet h, Surrey. 





: TO ARCHITEC 3 
HE Advertiser, who hi 1s been accustomed to 
prepare fair and working details, plans, elevatious, sections, 
&c. is desir: of a = EN TAGEMEN © Address, A. B. Mr 
Brown, Engrave r, Michael’s-grove. ermeers- eaten 


TO BUILDERS. TIMBE R MERCHANTS, AND OTHERS, 
HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 


} 
t 





SITUATION as CLERK, TIME CLERK, or YARD 
FOREMAN ; age 38. is a first-rate salesman, quick at accounts ; he | 
is willing to ta’e any situation where activity is required ; holds 





good testimoni s Has no objection to the country or to travel, 
Direct, A. B.C. 29, Eversholt- street, Camden-town. 


ARTNER—WANTED, in a Building 
Business of very long standing, in London, a PARTNEK 

the senior member of the present firm being about to retire from 
business. There is an coniient private connection, as well as | 








Government and other public works. The in-coming 1€ 
must be qualified to take an active part in the mana: ~ om . f the | 
business, and have at command from 4,000/ to 5.0 pply to 


| 


Messrs. J. and G, BARNARD, Solicitors, 14, Y ork-r soe 9 La mbeth 


| Engines are 


| stone, Foundries, Forges, Cottazes, and Agents’ Hor 


(CRYSTAL PALACE —TO 
J and OTHERS, 


| close to the Metropolis, and adapted for 
| Commercial Concern requiring room, 


UILDING 


RE 1 ET 


LAND, 


on BUILDING LEASES for ninety-nine years, 
, 








f LAN D. very elivibly situate for the erection of first 
ves, having double fron’ages to the high road from 
enham and the Great Western road, and within 

k te bag Isleworth and Brentford Stations on the 

i Western Railwa For plans and particu 


MOSE SADA Ms and 


tio meers, Isleworth 


ULLDING 


SON, Surveyors aud Auc 


I, AND, A ESTON.—TO BE 






‘ et ne years, la, 3r. 2 
nt and at dept eligit 
sidences of n to 402 per 
ad. int i vediate vicin f 
y t f bp, aud within five 
minutes’ walk of the Isleworth Station, on the loop line of tt 
South-Western Railway - plans and urticulars, apply to 





MOSES ADAMS and SON, Surveyors and Auctioneers, Isleworth 
] UILDING LAND, TWICKENHAM.— 
LET on BUILDING LEASES for Ninety-nine 


TO BI 
2s frontages t the Rich- 
Isleworth to 





». of LAND, with extensive 
lsor Railws 1 the 





ad from 





t lots of 65 fee th depths varving from 
133 feet to 272 feet. It is very eligibly situate for the erection of 
a econ a is m 451. te lL perannum. Adjoining Twick- 





and the St Marz within ten 


tions.—For 


aret’s 


ickenham and Ri 


enham-park 


estates, ar 
minutes’ walk of the : 


nd 
nd Sts 





, 
plans and partic pply to MOSES ADAMS and SON, Sur. 
veyors and Aucti« Isleworth. If a be taken asa 
whole by any respectable man, it will b ‘let at 25 per cent. less 


than if let in lots separately 


UILDING L AND, with BRICK-EARTH, 
TO BE LET TWICKENHAM. gg mage TO BE 
on Building Leases, a valuat SITE, facing the hich-road 
leading from Richmond-bri ige 0 Tei “nham, with extensive 
frontages to the existing high-roads and proposed new roads of 
2.200 feet, or thereabouts, together with the privilece of making 
bricks from brick-earth on the property.—For parti culars, apply 
to Messrs. PALMER and NEvTLESHIP, Solicitors. 4, Trafalgar. 
square ; or Mr. ATWOOD, Surveyor, Mortlake, Surrey 


H's? tHBURY NEW PARK. —FREEHOL D 
BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET. in this desirable 
locality, commanding extensive views, T > gent! emen desirous of 
selecting a site for the erection of “— residences, this affor - an 
excellent opportunity. Bricks may be i, ivered on the s of 
the intended build'ng, at 308 per thousand.— For particulars vacate 
to Mr.C. HAMBRIDGE, Architect, 73, Coleman-street, City 


ROCKLEY-HILL PARK ESTATE, 
FOREST-HILL.—TO BE LET, on Building Lease, or 
SOLD, several eligible lots of BULLDING LAND, commanding 
most extensive prospect, rivalling that seen from the Crysta 
A site has been appropriated for a church on the summit 
‘the hill, in the centre of a proposed ornamental garden of nearly 
5 acres in extent. The roads, garden, and drains are being formed 
Advances will be made to responsib % parties.— Apply to GEORGE 
MORGAN es Architect, 5, Chancery-lane. 
TO COAL AND IRON ¢ MARTE 
R 
O BE LET, the WYKEN ( OL LIE RY, 
situate within three miles of the Town of Coventry. T! 

UNWOKKED PORTIONS of the MINES of COAL, TRON. 
STONE. and FIRE-CLAY, at this COLLIERY extending over 
several Hundred Acres, are now TO BE LET. The Mines con- 
sist of Two-yard Coal, Ryder Coal, Ell Coal, 
Seven-foot Coal, and several Seams of most valaable Ironstone 
and Fire-clay, the whole of which is vet ched under upwards 
of 490 acres. A most favourable oppo here presente 1 for 
capitalists at onee to embark in the tra ipal difficu'ty 
in winning Collieries being already Pumping 
still at work, and the C » from water 8 


LET, 





























arrangements may be made with the present occupiers to purchase 
kK, the workings in the Lronstone may commence imm 
and a comparatively smal! will open the Coal Mines 


y ‘ 
in a most effective manner. The wor are most admirably situ 
ated for conveying the produce of the Mines to the market The 
Oxford Canal runs through the estate, and a railway is about to be 
made to connect them with the Coventry and Nuneaton Branch 
of the London and North-western Railway. Every facility will be 
afforded for the erection of Blast Furnaces for smelting the Iron- 
ses; and par- 
lated with a larg aber te 





ties taking the works can be accomn 
Land for Farming purpe SR, if req sulars 
communication may be mad Mr. JOHN: THOM. ‘3 WOOD 
HOUSE, Overseal, , hear Ashby -de-la-Zonch. 








BU TL DE RS 
—BUILDING GROUND To BE LET on 
Lease, on the road from the Anerley Station to the Crystal Palace, 
and opposite the ornamental grounds of the above building. The 
property consists of upwards of thirty acres, with a be autifully 
undulated surface, and thickly wooded, c ommanding 


views in Surrey and Kent; it is accessible by od r ads and rail 








| way, being within five minutes’ walk of thi ‘ Anerk y station, and 
| one minute’s walk of the station of the proposed Crystal Palace and 
West-end Railway. There is good brick-earth over the whole of 


m to make bri mild be granted to 

rtion of tl roy 

s obtained, at the Offices of Messrs. 
. Architects. 42, Charing-cross, 


the ground, and permissi« 
any one taking a consi — le | 
be seen. and further par 
W EHNERT and ASHDOW? 


4 —_ = 5 eULATT 
O BE LET, for a TERM, SPAC IOUS 
WHARF and AP PEN DAGES, in one 0° the most prefer 

able situations on the SURREY SIDE ofthe RIVER "T HAMEsS, 
arrving on any Trade or 
having he advantage of 
lepth, and well 
partic “ulars 

, Bedford-row, 











nearly 550 feet frontage to the river. with ample 
secured by a substantial wharf wall —For feather 
apply to Messrs. CRAWTER, Surveyors, &c. Nv. : 


Gray’s-inn. 





UIL DING L AND TO LET, at very low 


ety-nine years, close to RKegent’s-park, 
a jes w minutes’ walk from the 
ynges, for which there 





ground-rents for n 
and on the foot of Primrose-hill, 
city s’ation.—for third rate eight-ro 
is a great demand in that localit an wou! 1 readily let or sell. 
There are some frontages suitable for shi ops. and others for private 
houses; also some with great depth be id, where work:-he ops or 
public establishmer he might be erected. For plansand particulars 
apply to F BILOaBf, 9, Harrington-squa 


SHOREDITCH 


TURNHAM 





SL INGTON, 


DALSTON DISTRICT. and 


PAR ISH, 


GREEN 


ISLEWORTH.—TO |! 


ORNSEY, at the foot of Muswell-hill 
TO BE LET, on a Building Lease, for Ninety years, a 
valuable PLOT OF LAND. most — tuate, being within a 





few minutes’ walk of the Hornsey Ratlway Stat ion, containing a 
front of Su ) feet upon the road fre mm Hornsey to M iswell-hill, 
by a th of 204 fe *t, admirably adapted for the ere 
leta res for which there is a ” 

htf I srhood For terms appl 
and SON, Surveyors and Valuers. No 44, Southampton-buildings, 
Char ane; and Highgate, Widdle-ex 


W FIMBLEDON-PARK.—10 BE LET, on 


ling Lease for Nirety-r ars. a PLOT of 
LAND. 145 feet frontage, and 400 feet in depth: suitable for tine 
erection of a detached villa. The gr id se to the turnpike- 
road from Wimbledon to Putney.—For particu ars apply to Mr. 
GEORGE LOW, Architect, 1, Church rt ement's - lane, 
( 


LA AND ‘TO BE LET for 
ible situations, at Forest-h ih and Dartford, 


BUIL DING, in 


Ke nt; Old 





Ford, ‘Midd esex; Camberwell, Wimbledon-park, and Anerley, 
Surrey ; Stratford, Essex ; also several Sites of Land at Wands- 
worth, adjacent to the river Wand! litable fer the erection of 
factories. — For further particulars apply to Mr. GEORGE LOW, 
Architect Church-court, Clement’s-lane, Cit 


PUTNEY, within 


BUILDING LAND, a 


thre ofthe Putney Kuilway Station, TO BE 
LET for the term of ninety-nine years. suita for villa or 
other residences) Advances made if required.— For further partieu- 
lars ap] at Mr. HOOK’S Offices, Land Avent and Surveyor, 134, 
Great (.eorge-street, Westminster, where plans of the estate may 


be seen 


ULHAM. —BUILDING LAND 


LET, for the term of ninety nine years; upwards 


TO BE 


000 feet 








if eligi frontage for small houses or shops. Advances made if 
required —For further particulars, ap: l \. ©. HOOK, 
Land Avent and Surveyor, 134. Great Geo , Westminster, 
where } ins f the ground may be seen 


UILDING GROU ND. TO BE 


the erection of semi-detached villas, in a dry 


LET for 


an i healthy 








situation, near the Clapham-road, 1 et in d pth. 

roads all made. Land-tax redeemed t frontage For 
further particulars inquire of Mr. W GL ‘AS IE R, Surveyor, 41, 
Charing-cross 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND | at 
TWICKENHAM-—8 acres, situate near the Church and 
Railway Station, with 1,600 feet frontage to Kingston New-road, 





| and with private access to the river Thames at Cross Deep The 
land is thoroughly drained by a capacious sewer newly constructed, 
and will be LET or SOLD in parcels, to suit the convenience of 
bays rs Apply, for plan of the ground and further paeweeniens, 
to JAMES CLARK, 2%, Billiter-street, London. N About 
three acres of the ground consist of a produ tive well-stocked 


‘ 


extensive | 





erty Plans may } 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND To LET ; term, Is'ineton | 


and Turnham-green, 300 years.—Apply to view to Mr GREEN, 





= ve-road, Upper Holloway ; H ARRIS. opposite Lee Arms, 
rniow-read, Queen's-road, § ning a ham’s Distillery, 
PHILLIPS’ Countinge-hous r Acton-lane, High 








Ds ulston ; 4 
r od. Turnham-green ; or Mr. D. HI GHE: 4 Gresham-street. 
, 


N.B. Populated localities; roads and sews rs mad 





ATORTH WOOLWICH.—TO BE LET, 


- Three Plots of BULL DING L ABD, with capital frontages, 











| by the completion of their works at Fr 


one in the rapidly increasing neighbourhood near to the Pa- | 
ou Gardens, at North Wo ich.—For terms apply te Messrs. 
P RI KETT and SON Surveyors and Valuers, No. 34, Southamp 
ton-buildings, Chancer lan e Pee _ 

TUB U WL, DERS —_ 

O BE LET on LEASE, most eligible 
BUILDING PLOTS, for small houses ; ground-rent - ide 
rate: roada and sewers made ; money advanced if required.—A pply 


DURRANT, Holland-place, Kensington 
eligible 
ont, TO BE LET 
wo-thirds of the 
at the Offices of 


to Mr. F. W. 


| RIGHTON.—A_ most 


TWELVE HOUSES, part of a bold cresee 

least , af moderate grvand-rens : 
Tg eo rare Ap} 

, Chan: ery 





n buil ms 
nount 


ill be 
GEORGE ‘MORAN, Esq. 5 








sane, 


SITE for | 


j and bit ues, 


| EF be T 


Slate Coal, and | 


| of their DRY ELECTRIC COLOU RS, which, 


walled garden, with a large range of substantial hodue houses. 


R E E HOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO 

s© LET or SOLD, eleven acres of FREEHOLD LAND, 

with m. t+ yards of the Carshalton station on the Epsom Railway. 
Soil chalk. Trains to and from L = - m half an hour, For 
plan and particulars, address Mr, R. ¢ AX TER, 34, Clifton-road, 


St. John’s-wood, London, : 
TO BE 


7 wh ata) 

BUIL DING PURPOSES, 

a PIECE of eligible G ‘ROUND, in the immediate 
vicinity of the projected Wellington Docks, situate in the ee 
road, Kotherhithe, and corner of a new street in the course 
formation.—For particulars apply to Messrs. ELLIS and PHIL. 
vlicitors, 12, Clements-lane. City ; or of Mr. F. WARS- 
suilder and House Agent, 18, Cannon-street-road, Com- 
road F ast. 














OQ THE COAST of HAMPSHIRE—TO 
BE LET on BUILDING LE ASES, 


LAND on the shores 









of the Solent, opposite Cowes and Oshorne, com: — ling unin- 
terrupte liviews »f the Channel from Sp ithead to the Needle Rocks. 
Excelient harbour for yachts,and good bathing. The proposed 
site forms part . the sea cliff of Lepe. in the Exbury estate, and 


in the parish of Fawley.—Apply to Mr. WM. ROSS, Steward of 


the Estate. the » Grange, Alresfor. i, He ants. 


REEHOLD LAND, at 17/. "per 
BAGSHOT.—Mr. WOOD is c mmissioved to 
ACRES of good GROUND, suitable for a l: 
tery, On an extensive se ale, tithe free, and land-tax redeemed ; two 
railways close by, and a third coming still n-arer. Also, Fifteen 
Acres at Walth amst: yw.—For particulars, and to view plans, apely 
personally at his Auction and Estate Office, 24, Acton-place. 
Kingsian|-road. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND | for 
SALE, at 10. per Plot; 60 feet frontage, by about 40 feet 

deep, in a good main road, where houses are much in request. It 
is thirty-four miles from London, two railw ay stations within 


Acre, at 
SELL 307 
ympany or ceme- 















about three-quarters of a mile; gr: poo within six 
feet. The title being simple. the cost of c trifling. 
Plots, 50 feet frontage by 150 feet deep, a mile of the 
—. price 122. Larger Plots - sale at the same price, in pro- 





rtion. Any part may be bad on building Apply to Mr. 
BEURGE HUGGETT, No. 4, Beaufort-buildinzs, Strand. 





TIRE E HOL D LAND KF RS ‘ SAL E, price 15/. 

enouch for a house and good garden. J i, six miles 

beyond Guik _— Apply to E. HANNAM, Ash i, x ar Farnham, 
Surrey. Good title. 











TO BUILDING SOCIETIES, CAPI PALISTS AND OTHERS. 
O BE SOLD, in a delightful Situation 
7 miles from London, about 15 acres of FREEHOLD 
LAND, with good roads made: being the remaining part of 
an estate, the rest of which has been sold in buile ling lots, 
and is already partly covered Part of the purchase-money 
may remain on mortgage if required.-Fortf irther particulars, 
apply to Mr. EDMESTON, 5, Crown-court, Old Broad-street, 
City. 


CAFFOLD POLES.—A quantity of good 
SCAFFOLD POLES for SALE.—Apply to Mr. DAVID 
BROW NE Warehy ouse, jouse, St. Kathari ne Docks 





ATHS.—A lnrge stock of P ETE RSB U RGH 
4 LATHS of best qua.it read r delivery at J. EASTWOOD 
and SONS’ Welli Wharf, Bale iere-road, La th 


E RRA C OTT, A.—Vases, Figures, Capita als, 


lower- 





Coats of Arms, Friezes, Consoles vey Shaft 
trays, & &c. manufactured by J. M. B I ASIF LD, Mill Wall, 
Isle of Dogs (near the West India Docks), and sold at No. 1, Praed- 


street, Edg ware-r ad, Paddiagton. 





DOBBIN CARTS W uN’ ret 


Wikis D, about Twenty or Thirty DOBBIN 


CAR . in good conditien.--Address, stating price, &c. 


> Bui tes 
LECTRIC POWER LIGHT & COLOUR 
COM PANY.—The Electric Colour Company are now able, 


gmore-creek, Wandsworth, 
to SUP PLY any quantity 
from their bril 
liancy, durability, boty, purity, and price, cannot fail to obtain a 
preference by the trade ge nerally over t1 nse made by the ordinary 
colours consist of scarlets, reds, yellows. greens, 
r price and all other 
communica- 


which are at present in full operation. 





rocesses. The 
of all sh des and varietic I 
"mad >», and all 


particulars. all applications must be 


| tions addressed, to the Commercial Manager, at the Works. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


444,W EST STRAND. 





INSTITUTED 1837. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 10TH VICTORIA, 1846, 





President. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MONTEAGLE. 


Vitee- Presidents. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 
THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF ELY, 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ARUNDEL AND “URREY, 
THE RIGHT HON, LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 





Council. 
EDMUND E. ANTROBUS, ESQ. F.S.A. F. J. FIELD, ESQ. i. A. J. MUNRO, ESQ. 
JOHN AULDJO, ESQ. F.R.S. F.G.S. JOHN S. GASKOIN, ESQ. F.L.S. 8. M. PETO, ESQ. M.P. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. F.R.S. GEORGE GODWIN, ESQ. F.R.S. F.S.A. J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ. 
JOHN BRITTON, ESQ. BARON L. DE GOLDSMID. LEWIS POCOCK, ESQ. F.S.A. 
B. B. CABBELL, ESQ. M.P. F.R.S. T. CHARLES HARRISON, ESQ. F.S.A. THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
WILLIAM CARPENTER, ESQ. F.S.A. EDWARD HAWKINS, ESQ. F.R.S. F.S.A. D. SALOMONS, ESQ. ALDERMAN. 
THE REV. EDWARD COLERIDGE. HENRY HAYWARD, ESQ. JAMES STEWART, ESQ. 
DOMINIC COLNAGHI, ESQ. MAJOR-GEN. SIR W. L. HERRIES, C.B. K.C.H. THE HON. MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 
ROBERT DICKSON, M.D. F.L.S. CHARLES HILL, ESQ. F.S.A. MR. SERJEANT THOMPSON, F.S.A. 
CHARLES JOHN DIMOND, ESQ. WILLIAM LEAF, ESQ. R. ZOUCH 8. TROUGHTON, ESQ. 
GEORGE DODD, ESQ. JOHN MARTIN, ESQ. M.P. CAPTAIN B. H. VERNON. 
THOMAS L. DONALDSON, ESQ. THEODORE MARTIN, ESQ. SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. 
WILLIAM EWART, ESQ. M.P. THE REV. G. F. W. MORTIMER, D.D. SAMUEL WILSON, ESQ. ALDERMAN, 














PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL CLOSE ON THE 3lst MARCH INSTANT. 


Every Subscriber of One Guinea will be entitled to— 


I. AN IMPRESSION OF A PLATE, of national and historical interest, by J.T. Wittmore, A.R.A. from the 
original picture by C. Sranrietp, R.A., “ TILBURY FORT: — Winp acainst Trpe;” and 


II, THE CHANCE OF OBTAINING ONE OF THE PRIZES to be allotted at the General Meeting in April, 
which will include— 
THE RIGHT TO SELECT FOR HIMSELF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE 
OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


BRONZE STATUETTES OF THE QUEEN ON HORSEBACK, for which Her Masesty was 
graciously pleased to sit to Mr. T. Tnorneycrort. 

COPIES IN BRONZE, from a Model in relief, by R. Jerrerson, representing “THe Entry oF THE 
Duke or WELLINGTON INTO Maprip.” 

STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN OR PARIAN, 

TAZZAS, from a Model by E. W. Wyon, after designs in the British Museum. 

PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF A LARGE LITHOGRAPH, by T. H. Macurreg, after the original 


picture by W. P. Fritn, R.A., “Tue Turee Bows,” from Mo.tere’s “ Bourcgors 
GENTILHOMME.” 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF “TILBURY FORT” ARE NOW READY AT THE OFFICE. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE RECEIVED AT THE SOCIETY'S ROOMS, 444, WEST STRAND; BY ANY MEMBER OF THE 
COUNCIL; BY THE COLLECTORS, MR. T. BRITTAIN, 38, ROBERT-STREET, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD; AND MR. 
R. SIMPSON, 85, UPPER EBURY-STREET, PIMLICO; AND BY ALL LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES AND AGENTS. 


a GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
Blarch, 1854. LXRWIS POCOCK, 


Secretaries. 
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CLARK & CO.’S 





APPARATUS, 


POR 
OPENING AND CLOSING 
THEIR 


AND 


SHUTTERS. 


section of combined iron and wood revolving shutters, 


gallons per day. Any number of shops or windows can he supplied by one cistern 
7 This apparatus is so simple that derangement is impossible. 


insinuations of others. 





CLARK AND CO. 





PATENTS DATED 91H DAY OF OCTOBER, 1852, AND 121TH DAY 


NEW PATENT SELF-ACTING HYDRAULIC 


PATENT RECTILINEAR REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 
PATENT COMBINED IRON AND WOOD REVOLVING 


Tre advantages of the Hydraulic Apparatus are,—great facility of application; a saving of 
seventy-five per cent. of friction in the working parts over the old plan of worm and wheel; 
cannot get out of repair, and it is impossible for the shutter to run down; 
opened ; require no labour whatever to close them; the cost is reduced; and does not affect the 
architectural or other arrangement of the buildir *,as the pump can be placed at any distance from 
the shutter, and in any position. One Pump is sufficient for any number of shutters. 

The annexed cuts show the arrangement: fig. 4 is a section of the rectilinear, and fig. 3 a 


SELF-ACTING APPARATUS.— Where water can be obtained from the Water Companies’ main, or from 
a small cistern at the summit of the building, the pump is dispensed with by applying the cylinder E of 
rather larger dimensions: the pressure is sufficient to raise the heaviest shutter. By opening a stop-cock the 
water is admitted into the cylinder and raises the shutter. and by allowing it to escape the shutter descends with 
its own gravity, without trouble or labour. The amount of water required to work the largest shutter is only six 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS FOR WAREHOUSES, BANKS, WINE MERCHANTS, &e. 


PROSPECTUSES, ENGRAVINGS, AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED. 


A full-size HYDRAULIC SHUTTER can be seen in constant operation at the Works, where Architects and 
Builders are requested to inspect and judge for themselves, and not attend to the false reports and unmeaning 


CAUTION.—Any person applying Water. Atmospheric, Steam. or other Fluid Pressure, for raising or 
lowering Revolving Shutters, will be liable to an action for infringing this Patent. 


15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON. 


are more easily 








ao” 











CHARLES WM. WATERLOW AND CO. 
MANUFACTURING JOINERS, 
121, BUNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, AND BOW, MIDDLESEX. 





N.B. — ORDERS RECEIVED AT THE COUNTING-HOUSE, 121, BUNHILL-ROW, ONLY. 











SANDS AND EMERY, 
CURSITOR-STREET, CHANCERY-LANE. 








MANUFACTURED JOINERS’ WORK AND MOULDINGS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES, PACKED AND FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 





























Lists of Prices and Estimates forwarded on application. 


ENRY PASK (late Johnson and Pask), 


BAKER-STREET, Clerkenwell. Sash, Shop Front 
aa and Door Maker to the Trade, ‘ 
(f 2) begs to inform his customers 


and the public generally that he 
intends c: ing on the business 
as usual, and solicits a continu- 
ance of their favours, which 
shall meet with his prompt 
attention. 





N.B. By inclosing a postage 
stamp a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 








| 
} 
' 
' 


™ 14 bl al r + , , ¥ - 

| WIRST-CLASS WINDOW BLINDS.—No 
Extra Charges for Fixing within ten miles —Country orders 
carriage free.—HADLEY and CO. confidently invite attention to 
their scale of charges. Their system is to supply only the best 
articles, for which ther prices will be found unprecedented :— 
Inside Venetian blinds, per square foot, 7d.; outside Venetian 
blinds, in cases, 1s. 4d.; outside blue striped cloth blinds, in 

Is. 6d. ; best holland spring roller blinds, 7d. ; best holland roller 
blinds, mounted with brass ends, 5d. ; gauze wire blinds in maho- 
gany or wainscot French polished frames. Is. 94. Estimates 
promptly furnished.—HADLEY and CU. Window Blind Manu- 
facturers, 152, Sloane-street. Chelsea. 


ee 











BUNNETT AND CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, AND MACHINISTS, 
No. 26, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, AND DEPTFORD, KENT, 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS, 

AND OF THE 


NEW PATENT CURVILINEAR REVOLVING IRON SHUTTER, 
Which obtained the PRIZE MEDAL in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 





The greatly increased demand, with additions to and improvements in their extensive plant and machinery, command of the 
best markets for material, and employment of experienced workmen, enable B. and Co. to supply this very superior Shutter at a price 
that effectually supersedes any of the crude and imperfect expedients its extensive adoption has called forth. 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, of a superior description, fitted with Metallic Hinges, and adapted to work in any required 


directi a é 
aa BUNNETT AND CO. 
ARE ALSO THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
METALLIC SASH BARS AND MOULDINGS FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &e. 


All works are guaranteed of the very best description, and architects may depend on their designs being faithfully carrieedout 
They are respectfully requested, when intending to adopt any of BUNNETT and CU.’S works, to see that the name is properly 
inserted in the specification, much inconvenience having occasionally occurred from the omission. 


Estimates, with all necessary information, and explanatory and detail drawings promptly furnished. 





- - 7 y 7 ToL Ph te TrAaTA CA TEnv , 7 
INDOW -HOLLAND WAREHOUSE, | RD EVOLVING SAFETY WOODand IRON 

102, Newgate-street, London—H. and J. DOVE, Proprie- | ) SHUTTERS.—SNOX &LL, Vatentee, 96, Kegent-street, and 

tors. Window-hollands every width, from 30 to 108 inches; sun- | at his Steam-works, 135, Old-street. These shutters have fully 
blind ticks every width and colour; green tammys, from 27 to 70 | borne out their superiority over other revolving shutters for 
inches wide; webs, lines, tassels, &c. 1n every variety. H.and J. | security, durability, aud simplicity, Kefereuces can be given t& 
DOVE having purchased very largely before the advance, are | noblemen whose mansious are fitted herewith, aud numerous large 
enabled this season to offer great advantages in price. establishments, where some are fixed measuring upwards of 400 
saeco . ——_———— | square feet in one shutter, and which are opened and closed in a 


T vs a] Wy x i) ‘R) | few moments with the greatest possible ease, without the use of 
INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR & 1} AC K, | machinery. The Patentee manufactures Brass Sash Bars, Stal] 
Window Blind Manufacturers, 313, Uxford-street, adjoining | Board Plates, &c. 

Hanewer-equare, one 3, Green ete, ae ne eubmit | ———————_ \ 
the following PRICES of WINDO JIN DS, which they can . (late S ‘orem: 2g 
recommend 4s being made in the best manner :— Venetian bli: ds, | J MILLS ( late ™ hop : Fore man to = Le SSTS. 
per square foot, 9d, ; best holland biinds, on rollers, 6d. ; best ditto, @ Lawrence and Sous), JOLNEK to the tRADE,7, 1 riuces- 
on spring rollers, 94.; gauze wire blinds, in mahogany frames, | street, Stamford-street, Lau be th. Shop-fronts, fittings, staircases, 
2s.; pertorated zinc blinds, in ditto, Is. 10d. ; outside blinds of | &c. Well-seasoned materials and superior workmanship, at the 
striped cloth, 2s. Transparent blinds in great variety. Engravings, | lowest px ssible prices. A quantity of doors and sashes always 'D 
with prices and discounts to builders and the trade, forwarded on | stock.— By enclosing # postage-stamp, & full list of prices wall be 
application, post free. returned, 














UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many in- 
quiries having been made as to the durability of this tubing, 
the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to 
the fellowing letter received from Mr. C. Hacker, surveyor to the 
Duke of Bedford :—“ Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
In answer to your inquiries respecting the gutta percha tubing 
for pump suctions, I find that the water has not affected it in the 
least, although it will eat lead through in two years; we have 
adopted it largely, both on account of being cheaper than lead, 
much easier fixed, and a more perfect job. Yours. &. C. Hacker.” 
N.B, The Company’s [llustrated Circulars, containing instructions 
to plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be forwarded 
on the receipt of three postage stamps. —The Gutta Percha Com- 
pany, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London 


wom a a * - 
UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, 
SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. 

bs ow) lithographed, or printed. 

>LANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &c. 
lithographed or engraved. 

BULLDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT- BOOKS; 
DRAWING PAPERS ; ditto, mounted and continuous; 
TRACING PAPER and CLOTH; ditto in lengths. 

GENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 
current rates. 

WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall; and 
49, Parliament-street, London. 
Contracts for the supply of large establishments. 


<- y r WIC ‘ 

ILLS of QUANTITIES, &c. Lithographed 

with the greatest celerity,. and on the lowest scale of charges. 
Maps, Plans, &c. reduced or enlarged. Architectural. Engineering, 
and Mechanical Drawings executed in the most superior style of 
plain or tinted lithography.—ASHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
Architectural and Engineering Lithographers and Drauzhtsmen, 
2, BED FORKD-STREET, COVENT-GA DEN. LONDON, 


‘ Th Tope tr a a 

ECORATIVE ARTISTIC PAINTING. — 

Mr. F. SANG, from the Royal Academy at Munich, whose 

works may be seen in the leading public and private buildingsin 

the metropolis and the country, draws the attention of his patrons 

te his new and improved STYLES of ARTIS?’IC EMBELLISH- 

MENTS of INTERIOKS, in the moderre and ancient styles — 
Address, Vir. SAN(#, 58, Pall-mall, London. 


ASHIONABLE INDIAN-CARVED 
FURAITURE (as presented to her Majesty by the East- 
india Company), consisting of drawing-room, library, priedieu 
chairs, couches, settees, cabinets, flower-stands, luo and other 
} tables, with Indian Paper-hangings, all of most elegant design 
| and marvellous workmanship, at moderate prices. —As ARROW- 
{ SMITHS’, Decorators and Upholsterers to her Majesty, 80, New 
| Bond-street.— Parquet Flooripg of any pattern. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE @QLAS$ 


1-8th thick, or 2 lbs, to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 lbs.; and 1-4th, or 4 Ibs. to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





dmitted that Glass in Roofs of a rmanent character should not be less than one-eighth of an inch thick, weighing two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY 
Se es © have directed their attention te the manufacture of a description of 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST, 


The PA®ENT ROUGH PLATE is manufactured in sizes expressly for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, giving a span of from & to 12 feet. at a price ae exceeding weight for weight that of common 
Crown Glass. Not being transparent, blinds are unnece-sary, and when use j Pa Greenhouses no scorching occurs; its NON-TRANSPARENCY and strength render it eminently suitable for the 
Glazing of Conservatories and Roofs of all kinds ; also Factories, Workshops, &. for which purposes it is supplied in squares of all sizes, from 8 by 6 inches and upwards. , 
For further information apply to Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. u 
N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate 1s supplied at a muc® lower cost than the common Kough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO”’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 
Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, ‘‘ post-paid,’ 


Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 








GLASS. 
T HOMAS MILLINGTON requests attention to the present PRICES of SHEET GLASS, 


PACKED IN 100 FEET BOXES, THIRDS QUALITY, BOXES INCLUDED. 


























| } 
Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. | Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. Inches. Inches Per 100 feet. |Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. 
6 by 4 } i 2 by 10 \ 14 by 1 | 164 by 1% ¥ 18 by 13 ‘ 18 by 14 
oS »s & |} a eC. | 14 yy =| Mb j » 2 ma Ss "mae im a See 7 
i. a 148. 6d | 13 . | | mo . Nn i% « ~ « @ i. gy hes 
%*eit / — 13 4, = 104 1 158 w le } 18 sia mm os ae ios. fe eae 
8 » 6 | 14 » 10 | 16 » iu 18h 4g = 135 » a 20 — 
8 » 64 | 148 49 = 108 |; 1 4 «= } 19 » 2 24 2 = 134 20k wy 44 
9 4 7 ps? Nees ae aa ae 208. | 19% » 19% 208. ow « 2 Pom a ens 208. 
9% « 7 | | 15% * 104 Y ian 17% os lie 20 * 12 24 io 134 Qik a 144 
1 4 8 16 6 60 | 1 1 A aot ” 1 =u . 6B . 6 COU 
103 8h er 16¢ (10h 4 (OIC 1 ~ 1 » 14 3 » 148 
i » 9 174. 3d, 17 » 10 15 » 12 | 164 = 138 i oe 23 —- 
1l¢ 4 | oF 1 17% « 10 | 15h owe 1H 17 » i 7 » Id 234 14} 
2 » 9 | 13 _ a | re . ww We ee 1% .» a & os 
123 9 13% 114 | 





And in a variety of large cases. 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 
BRITISH PLATE, PATEN’ PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS. 


Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. Genuine White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 
Tariffs of the above on application to 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 








OHO CROWN, SHEET, ORNAMENTAL, N AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE. — IN ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of 


PATENT PLATE, AND PLATE-GLASS WAREHOUSE, Mr. MAGNUS having, at great expense and hazard, end Carrara, Italy, Proprietor of Marble Quarries, and the "only 
26, SOHO-8QU Re Rigbenntaen nape oon a a period of FOURTEEN person in the Unitec Kingdom selling Italia an Marble the produce 
anys y succeeded in obtaining for his invention of Enamelling | of his own quarries, begs to inform the zeutlemen connected with « 
ey mal tng chy Rey od 1 inform Pudere. Be hate be a S pnitete Marbles the PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY, | the Marble Trade ¢ that he has established, in London, the most a 
Blass, now un be f ctured at WwW LOLESALE PR PR ICES. PRINCE ALBERT, the chief of our nobility, and almost every | extensive Depét of + Seaeney?; Veined. Sicilian. Dove, and Black 
PDO ARE Architect, Build’r, and Decorator of any ote, and having been | and Gold Marbles, at CARKARA WHARF, THAMES BANK, 
rewarded with the MEDAL of the SOCIETY of ARTS and the | PIMLICO, the footof Vauxhall-bri ige.—-Office, 8, Crescent-terrace, 
E ere. W. H. JACKSON beg to call “the PRIZE MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITI IN. finds thet ble his | Millbank c. Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. 
e attention of Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES success has given rise to a number o petty imitators, who, thou 
.N > they may not affect him in a pecuniary light, inflict vast injury - oa TLE ATIFO C a 
ped “—s EN NPLATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, slverel their wretched imitations of his productions, which are. in most N ARKET- W H ARF, REGENT S-PARK- 
B, OR« yWN, SHEET, COLOUR! D, and ORNAMENTAL | ¢85¢8. passed off as “ MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE.” He 








PLATE, CK0 ae. therefore respectfully requests those who are disposed t a> | Sokok ak tee Mee, DEPOT, hall ogy Raia 
f " t the lowest ereiore respectiu quests ose Who are disposed to tronize ortian an rby one, zor Slates, Slabs, Ac. A 

— jin every variety. of the best manufacture, st, = ata his establishment, to assure themselves that they are —s ied from Bricks, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Lathes, and Fire Goods 

either for house or church decoration.—All applications for esti- his manufactory, as unfortunately AT L ESS THA ; HALF | MARTIN and WOOD invite the attentio. of Builders, Masons, 

mates and lists of prices to be made at their warehouse, rae aaot AND LABOUR NECESSARY TO SECU RE PER- } and others, to their Stock as above, where everything will be 

315, OX! OXFORD: STRE Br MANENCY, a counterfeit can be made which will not endure, | charged at the lowest prices. Headstones, Ledgers, Steps, Land- 





a .. damage: the reputation of his So be one ings, o4 cut on the shortest notice. Country orders promptly 
> +r ~ Y 1 Tal | 8 Pp cularivy necessary in regarc Oo e Ings 0 he retiring atten¢ to. 
OX: AMENT AL W INDOW GLASS, at +e Bmw stations, and wherever there is much wear. — 
oO al i d ée Tanff for 1854 is now ready P 
very oh - notite <Thegunem epamstsenily oheces* | Pimlico Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place. ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES ianu- 


size ordered, and free from the much complained of defects in ji 
one! out of sheets, from FS = foot super ; borders, 6d. = aaa a factured by Machinery, improved by the proprietor’s own 








fGotran AV CHAKLES LONCR Kingstres, Porsmansivere | FY AN G O RS L A T ES, | inveyton thattey competion iy rice o'er she tea 
J. EASTWOOD AND SONS, Marble and Stone Sawing-mills, Cambridge-heath, Hackney. 
TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS. KENT ROAD BRIDGE, WM. HUSTLER, Proprietor. 








HE |} t STOCK in England of|-———_—__—_——__— : 
Tannin bios ant Sade, waed, Bestia dor | Q LOT of CHEAP SLATE SLABS, &e FHlediebal Ciorlkis, 


black, black ana gold, Sieuna, St. Ann’s, statuary, serpentine, verd 











: : Mr. MAGNUS being about to erect some additional! build- 4 
png, be "Paria hil Para ping andor won| 4 Mein epee cover at of hae Siesta for fHemorials, 
eurb, &c. All goods carefully packed and ‘forwarted to = — hlotof DRAIN, rates pork omy: 2D SLATE 
Mills, Commercial road, PimlicodLondon. wupinanabaneany pe yt ee Fog 5 to 8 incies deep and tof an ineh fonts, Screens, etc. 
pen coins rt . : - thick, at 2d. to 3d_per foot run. ; 
PIMLICO SLATE WORKS—39 and 40, Upper,Belgrave-place, VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. ; 
ANGOR WHARF,  King’s-road-bri ‘Pimlico. AMUEL “CUNDY, Mason and Builder, ' 





Camdeu-town.- STRINGPIELD and COOPER, late W Ww . ; 
Rawlins, beg to call the attention of Builders and others to their ee ES, Slabs, Cisterns, Enamelled Chimney- Wharf 1 eee og Belgrare-place, | and. STONE WORKS, Belgrave’ 
CHIMNE 


stock of Bangor «lates, laths, plaster, Roman, Portland, and ‘i H 

“ 2 : % Fi < 7 , eces, Plain ditto. Urinals, Baths, ~inks, Lining, Skirting, MARBLE PIECES manufactured by improved 
hair, Yorksh ire a. 4 ares F yy Ate Roofig. Malting Floors, Patent Ridge and Roll, and Slab-work machinery. The nigga are invited to view the stock, unequalled 
eloset-pans, and traps, Welsh fire-bricks. vel and shells tor | Severally. Export orders supplied without detention, a large stoek -— 7. Ave 

garden paths, ballast, sand, &c. Materials lauded, wharfed, and | Of Slates and manufactured goods being usually kept on hand. GOOD M nee CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
carted. 

















Price-lists may be had upon application, either personally, or by SHILLINGS, 
pest. Address, JOSEPH BRINDLEY, Slate Merchant, Steam mARBLE wots. ae toshe Trade rae 5 
+ + ) ate-wor cs, Bermondsey-wall, Lonvon, its branches, at a en y cheap : 
A E N and A U B I G N x Ss T O N E.— N.B. Wharf opposite the Wapping Entrance of London Docks. _ rate, for HALLS, a > pragma Ke. : 
st rehan arry P’ “Sion — ~ Circulars sent on appli: vada : 
Quai P hte ay Jaen er 6, Red : 4g he foe TO BUILDERS. MASONS. AND CONTRACTORS, N.B, The “* Royal Blue” Omnibuses pass the Works every ten ' 
et = —y ~ aaree for any quantitics. Oargoes shipped to BSERVE!!! the cheapest Depot in Eng- seionthe te 
; aie land for MARBLE CHIMNEY-P1ECES of superior quality 
y | and workmanship is the Westminster Marble Company's Patent | ARBLE SLABS. -——A large quantity “of 
ATES and GEORGE, late LU ARD, Works, Earl-street, Holywell street. Millbank. An inspection of Veiued and Sicilian Slabs at very ressoualie pr ces Also, 
BEEDHAM®M, and Ct., Caen, Aubigny, and Gener»! Stone | their superior Stock of Statuary, Sienna, Black and Gold, Vein, Harehill and Robin Hood Slabs, Portiand Paving, and Head- { 
Merchants Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe, London.—Goods delivered | and other Chimney pieces, Tombs, Monuments, Tablets, &c. is stones for Sale at Bridge- wharf, Millbank, Westm uster ‘ 








to order. by land or water conveyance, and by ship to any part of | earnestly solicited. | 
the United Kingtom. pee eee ere ae —| AVING, m sot Sink I AEN WHARF, ROTHE RHITHE.— — 
in great varieties. 8, SL ls, GATES and GEORGE beg to invite the attention of 

AREW OOD G R I N D NS) = ON IES _— steps, &c. ; rubbed coping; tooled ditto : rubbed ont tooled Builders, Paviors, and Stone Merchants, to their stock of ORs. 

8. TRICKETT begs to inform Engineers, Machinists. Gun- | sills ; Harehill and self-faced slab; rubbed York paving ; pipes SHIKE: PAVING, and general assortment of stune goods, which 

barrel makers, Cutlers, &c. &. that he can supply, direet to order, | pots. &c. all at low prices. Builders and masons are invited to in are | offered at the current prices, and on their usual terms of credit. 
of any size or thickness. the above very superior Grindstones, the | spect a list sent free on application to E. and W. STURGE, aR en — 


ting particles of which being very tenacious, they are suit- | Bridge-wharf, City road.— Established 1821. >) oT, rT 
a ie gt on power. ‘femoke tete stones sent to on ler z ATH STONE DEPOT, k B x : TA’ TION. 
RANITE.—The Cheesewring Granite Ras Uedhes Mick, ickisr tanaeok’ Lok 














Address, Victoria Wharf, Isle of Dogs, where a Stock will be kept. 





H we Bux Groun i Stone, § r, Kangework, &. &e. 

PII a ms =. oaks Fall, and | Company, of Liskeard, Cornwali, are bow prepared to Supplied direct from the Quarries; also every description of Stone- 
Pottencaton direct to or?er a | supply Granite of excellent quality. and the largest sized — work for Building purposes, both plain and vruameutal, prepared 
| Prices may be ascertained on application to N. TREGELLES, reaiy for fixing, and forwarded to any part of the Kiugdom, 


POTTER EWTON QUARRIES, ORSHAM-DOWN and other BATH 


ANN HUSLER, admiuistratrix of the late John Husler, begs STON E.— Prices for the above, delivered civher in town or | By Wer 





| Pinner’s-court, Uld Broad-street, City ; or to JAS. J. TRATHAN. Va in elegant variety alw e U Fou 
W E E 7 W O QO D BRAMLEY F A LL | Liskeard, p Avnet gine, Tombs, 5, satel. si aha ag 


eae eg an —— ppl yo Oa be fe Pe eountry. may be had on application te MARTIN and Wood, PMajesty’s 


} - Ropal 
etter R 
SAMUEL TRICKETT, of VICTORIA STONE WHAKF, ISLE | Morket-wharf, Regent’s-park-basin % tters Patent 


of DOGS, her sule Agent for London, who will furnish samples R an 5 press oF pe an quay ay D ER s, HE SILICEOUS STONE COMPANY 


and priceson appli-ation. Estimates given for the supply of large 
beg to inform ARCHITECTS aud KUILDEKS tha: they 
QUARRKYMEN AND STONE-MEKCHANTS, 


contracts, jocks. locks, bri iges, or buildings. 
N enter intoCONTRACTS for supplying Dressings and Detatis for 
A L EN T I A S$ 3 A sy E 8 L A B s— —_ BATH. Arch tectural Work of any cemgee. for which estimate: will 

















The Valenti: Siab Company invite attention to their Slabs DEPOTS.) a thes gag = atic . pres E. MENDHAM, Sccretary. 
now supplied, of very large dimensions and of superior quality. Great Western Railway Station. PADDINGTON % ohn-stre eiphL 
They have been used ai the British Museum, National Gallery, y' vane : si PENRO NE ROE NE ai 0 ; — 
—_e " Los pial, vario ma Me sunatic Agylums, the Ordnance Works, | Great Western Kaliway Statien.... BRISTOL, tT kKOADMAKE RS, CON’ TR: a TORS, AND OTHERS, 

odel Prixon, Pertonville, and other Penitentiaries; Mal:iug ’ ” . _— 

~—rasvande Ae Bed d-hire and Horthorachire’ Bowninn ‘the Han Hepo-ctsest, Mount pleasant ...... LIVE BROOM, i O superior descriptions of GRAVE L, one 
Stand at Bri mm, Portgmeuth Barrac *ks, and are kept in stock iu Castle-fielde ........scecceceeccecees MANCHESTER, fur Concrete andthe other for Koad making, may he had 
large quaut ites by Mcssrs). FREEMAN, Millbank-street: also List of prices at the quarries and depots, also cost for transit Upor avpiication at the Office of the Park tscate, Plumstead, near 


by Messrs. Sharpe. Tooley street; and Messrs. Braby’s, Belvidere- | to ar iy part of the kingdom, furnished ou application to Bath the Koy:! Ar eual, Woolwich. Price 2s. 6d. 
° ‘ ae c per yard, Delivered 
road, where terms may be obtained. | Stone Office, Corsham, Wilt | into Larges alongside Woolwich. : 











